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ABSTBACT ^ 

A coipendiui of innovative af?proacheSr practical 
Ideas, and notable prog^ms devised by colleges and universities 
provide or improve educational ind career cpportunitites for - 
physically, ^nentallyr and d#velopten%aliy disabled persons is 
presented^ The examples clescr ibe . what H6 colleges. and universities 
have done to serve handicapped students, how they did itt and what . 
the results were. Ideas are presented on thei^following areas; 
orienting ' disabled students to caipu&r delivering education to 
hoiebound students, establishing support servlceil fgr disabled 
students, training personnel to work. with disabled persons, adapting 
technical training for disa1)l«d students, increasing ai^areness about 
disabilities on campus and in the cpmaunity, assisting disabled 
students prepare for employment, promoting necreatlonal programs for 
disabled students, adopting technology to -serve' disabled student^,' 
forcing disabled student organizations, exchanging program Ideas 
among institutions, and raising fund3 to provide edoa^tion to 
disabled students. An .alphabetical listing by institutlcns cf the 166 
nominiited progtams are appended, alcn<Mwith principal contact name, 
address, and phone number. Summary 'descriptions of programs, 
approaches, and results for ilisti tutions that receijved certificates 
of achievement, information on special awards -of computer equipment 
to create new careers for disabled persons, and Information on 
special awards of'$15,.000 grants to advance employment of disabled 
persons also are appended. ^(SM) ^ 
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iSZ^ of innovative approaches, practical ideas, and 
notable programs devised by coUeges^and universities to pro- 
vide or improve educational and career opportunities for 
physicaUy, mentally, and developmentally disabled pereons 



Prepared in recognition of UNESCO's 
intemationaJ^ear of Disabled-Persons 

Academy for Educational Development 
Washington, D.C. 
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September 1981 material has been granted by 
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■ A grant by the Claude Worthiiigtqn Benedum Foundation enabled the 
Academy for Educational Development to* gather the informatijm and. 
puWish this handboolc, and to distribute 6,00p free copies to coUe^ and 
university admiftistrators and otter persons who mi^t, as a result, help 
ftnther^advance educational and career opportunities for handicapped per- 
sons. \ / , , 

■ The Academy staff responsiWe for carrying out the project and prepar- 
ing tte handbook were: 

^ Sidney G. Tickton 

Academy Vice President 

: William A- ^Cinder . 
Academy Program Officer 

Ann S. Foley ^ . 

Program A^ociate 

; • ' Susan Gafvert 

Secretary 

■ For further information about the project, contact any of the above 
staff members at the Academy's Washington, D.C. office: 

Academy for Educational Development 
1414 Twenty-second Stteet, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20937 
(202) 862-1900 

» 

Additional copies of the handbook are available at cost ($5/copy, prepaid). 
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Preface 



No change in higher edu^tipn over the past thirty years has been ' 
more astounding- nor more heartening- than the change evident in the 
enrollment of hapdicapped students. Before Worji^ War II, postsecon- 
dary educational opportunities for severely disabled adults were so rare 
that only the most highly motivated blind, deaf, or mobflity-impaired in- 
dividuals obtained a' college education, and then only with extensive, 
long-term assistance from a few dedicated missionary individuals- 
physicians, teachers, parents, and lay volunteers. 

Key events since then-the "GI BiU" combined with extensive efforts 
to rehabilitate disabled veterans, and eventually,the Rehabilitation Act 
of 1973-have gradually unfolded a large scale awakerdng to the possi- 
ble, and a concern for the moral and legal rights of disabled persons. To- 
day, literally hundreds of schools, colleges, universities, and technical in- 
stitutes enroll many thousands of students with handicaps ranging from 
the mildest to the most severe kinds of (Usabilities. 

* 

The regular presence of handicapped students on college campuses in h 
the 1980s is a greater achievement than might have been expected by 
even the most visionary leaders in the rehabilitation and education -of 
disabled persons in the 1940s and 1950s. 

Still, however^ most colleges and universities today are unprepared to ful- 
ly serve handicapped students. Educators and managers at colleges and 
^ universities across the country are challenged to find possible ways arid 
innovative ideas for extending educational opportunities to disabled per- 
sons. It is no ^mall challenge, inasmuch as programs for disabled 
students can be expensive, typically requiring special services and 
spec^lized equipment, adaptive devices, and aids; and modifications of 
academia programs, student services, administrative .procedures, an- 
cillary services, and physical facilities. Such a challenge caUs for in- 
novative solutions. 

It is against this background, ^ in commemoration of UNESCO's In- 
ternational Year of Disabled Persons, that the Academy for Educational 
Development asketMhe Claude Worthington Benedum Foundation in 
Pittsburgh to fund a study of the current efforts and innovative pro^ 
grams and approaches of the nation's po^tseconditry institutions to serve 
handicapped students, and to produce this handbook. 

The foundation^agreed and the Academy launched its study in the Ijall 
of 1980 by asking the leaders and persons knowledgeable in rehabilita- 
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tion, education,. and training of disabled persons to nominate postsecon- 
dary ediitatwnal institutions having notable programs and services for 
handicapped students. More than 300 institutions were i^^entified and 
each was asked to complete a brief entry forn\ and send supplementary 
information about the innovative Approaches zmd ideas used to establish 
programs and services for disabled students. 

To give recognition to the most noteworthy efforts, if only in a mpdest 
fashion, the Academy decided to award Certificates of Achievement to 
twelve oT the institutions sul^itting information, and convened a panel 
of knowledgeable leaders in education and rehabilitation who reviewed 
the programs and selected the twelve institutions which were awarded 
the Certificates. The programs of these twelve institutions are described 
in Appendix B. The members of the panel were: 

John Brademas,* President 
New York University; former 
member, Education and Labor Committee 
U.S. House of Representatives 

AJvin C. Eurich, President 

Academy for Educational Development „ 

(Paneh Chairman) 

James Perkins. President ' 
International Council for Educational Development 

Richard Ro^, President 
Rochester Institute of Technology 

Howard A. Rusk 

Distinguished University Professor ^ . 

New York University's Institute of Rehabilitative Medicine 

The Academy ^Iso called upon a number ofieading experts Tn the fieH 
of services for handicapped persons to assist its staff in reviewing and 
'screening the programs, and establishing guidelines and criteria for 
judging outstanding programs. The p^ersons assisting m this manner 
were: 

Alfred H. DeGraff, Representative 
Association on Handicapped Student Service 
Programs in Postsecondary Education (AHSSPPE) 

Rhona Hart man. Coordinator 
Higher Education and the Handicapped ' ^ 
(HEATH) Resource Center i / 

* Dkyid D. Johnson, former Director, 
Division of Student Services 
Office of Postsecondary Education 
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Edwin W: Martin, former Assistant Secretary - . 

Special Education and Rehabilitative Services 
U.S. Department of , Education 

Martha R. Redden, Director. 

Proj^ on the Handicapped and Science 

Amencan A^ociation for the Advancement of Science 

Two additional events developed out of this project: 1) The, Hewlett- 
Packard Comfjany offered some $10,000 worth of computer equipment to 
be given to one of the institutions receiving a Certificate of Achievement 
to be used to develop new careers for disabled persons in the field of elec- 
tronic test and measiirement, and 2) the' Benedum Foundation provided 
additional funds to allow the Academy to award $15,000 jgpnts each to 
two of the twelve institutions receiving the Certificates which proposed 
the best ideas and plans to further advance' employment opportunities for 
disabled students. The proposals of the three institutions receiving these 
additional awards are described in Appendices C and D. ' 

The-Academy is grateful to the Benedum Foundation for making this 
study possible, to the Hewlett-Packard Company for its endorsement of 
the effort, to the leaders and experts who helped guide our efforts, and to 
the hundreds of administrators and faculty members who contributed in- 
formation about their programs. Their ingenuity, commitment, and hard 
work, and the results of their efforts are impressive indeed, especially in 
this time when higher, education is so pressed from many sides. Their 
achievements have helped many disabled persons begin a journey, as 
someone has said, from the gloom of frustration to the thrill of fulfillment. 
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vlntroduction^ 



One of the n^st effective ways people learn and actually succeed in 
bruiging abour cfbnge, as has been repeatedfy demonstrated in the past, 
i^y studying examples of other people's successes. It is with this 
thought that the Academy has undertaken this project— to collect and 
present examples of successful efforts by colleges and universities to 
serve handicapped students. 

The examples in this handbook describe a) what 166 colleges and 
universities have done to serve handicapped students, b) how they did it, 
and c) what the results were. It is our hope that thege examples will help 
everyone to understand better what can be done. ' . 

Some of the examples in this handbook are ideas that are pretty' g<ybd; 
some are better than that; some are terrific One common denominator 
runs through every page: each idea listed has worked or is worlcing now 
^ at some cdlege or universi^^^ * ^ 

Many of the ideas are not beyond the means of any college or universi- 
ty. Mo^t Jn fact, are readil}&adoptable or adaptable at other institutions. 
They range from the simple and inexpensive. to the comprehensive. 

The comprehensive programs and services for handicapped students 
at some institutions have, of course, required substantial amounts of 
time and money to be what they are today. These institutions have had 
^ to find a way to finance the programs and services- and they did. Tlius, 
nearly every idea, approach, and program in the handbook 'can be 
replicated on other campuses. 

The Academy is pleased to hear of the many successes that have been* 
achieved, and to observe that a great deal of progress has been made— 
to improve educational and career opportunities for disabled persons 
and increase the enrollment of handicapped studefits— when compared 
with the situation that existed twenty, ten, and even five years ago. 

We do not wish to suggest, however, that enough has been done. To 
^ the contrary^JTiajiy institutions noted that they had little or nothing to 
report to us inUjIe way of notable efforts to serve handicapped students. 
Other colleges and universities, in reporting their activities to us, 
acknowledged that they had just, made a small, beginning. As a blind 
graduate student at one niajor public university j^oted in a letter to us, 
progress had been achieved at that university, but only as a result of 
some heavy urging by its disabled students. He hoped the institution 
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would not be commended for its successes because it might then become 
more complacent, 
f 

We are pleaseH to have the opportunity, therefore, to present these 
successes to you in the hope that the handbook will not cause anyone to 
feel tompla'cen^, and will at least in a small way help speed up the pro- 
gress t)y our nation's colleges and universities in expanding educational 
and career opportunities for disabled pjersons. 



Notes on Using the Handbook 

We must point out, as we have on other occasions, that neither the 
' Academy for Educational Development nor the foundation supporting 
the project is providing a prescription for any particular institution, nor 
are we offering any specific advice. All we are saying to you, the 
educators and managers in higher education, is: 

Here ,are ideas that are working at real colleges and universities. 
I They have increased or improved*opportunities for disabled per- 
sons. Take a look at these ideas, find one or two that are suited to. 
your situation, and see how you might adopt or adapt the^idfea or 
ideas at your institution. -Ask the people who have done it for 
more infermation, if necessary, and then get going. 

The handbook contains twelve problem-oriented chapters, dach 
describing a^number of ideas the institutions have used to deal with the 
problem. 

To find out about a particular institution, refer to Appendix A; it lists 
all the 166 institutions in alphabetical order and briefly. describes their 
programs and approaches. It also lists the name, address, and phone 
number of the person to be contacted at the institution for further infor- 
mation. ' ' . . 

To find out what nearby institutions are doing for handicaiiped 
students, check the Index which lists all the institutions by state and 
refers to the {jages with the presentations about their programs and 
•services. 

A few caveats should be noted: 

■ The examples of ideas in practice included in the handbook are 
those that educators chose to submit. The Academy makes no 
claim, therefore, that the handbook is all inclusive nor jias it 
attempted to document all the information submkt^ed by the institu- 
O ans reporting. 
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■ Descriptions are brief farther than comprehensive. The material 
received was abbreviated f6r use in the handbook. -The purpose was . 
t;0 present ideas on serving handicapped students and enable in- 
terested people to fallow up on the ideas they think might prove 
useful at their own instittrtions. 

■ The Academy for Educational Development does not recommend • 
or endorse any specific brand of equipment which niay be mentioned 
in the handbook. 

■ While the ideas contained in this Handbook have been reviewed 
for accuracy, neither the Academ/ for Educational Development nor 

^ the fouAdation supporting this study nor the colleges and univer- 
sities reporting can beheld liable for the representations in the hand- 
book. Questions about any specific application of an idea in, the 
handbook should be addj;c55ed to the reporting institution. 

■ The omissi<5h from this handbook of colleges and univjsrsities 
with commendable programs serving handicapped students signifies 
only the fact that no information was reported to the Academy by 
those institutions. At least 100 institutions, in, addition to those in- 
cluded in the handbook, were dominated by knowledgeable persons 

as institutions having notable* programs for handicapped students. • 

% With these notes, we extend thft handbook to'college and university 
administrators, commending the idlpas in it, and wish them every sue- 
ce^ as they continue to take on a challenge that we all know will not end 
any time soon. 
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. * Ideas On . . , : 

Orientiiig Disabled Student!^ to 
C^ampusLife 




The Problem 

DiBabled students'have n^ed soecial assistance' beyond the traditional 
orientation cglleges and imiversiTies have provided to ne\Y students, in 
-order tQ begin their college^ education on a more, nearly equal footing 
with their able-.bodied peers. ' 

The Challenge . s . to a) seek out disabled students; b) .identify the 
obstacles they face in starting college; and c) provide those special 
seoices that they need. ^ • » ^ 



The Ideas 

■ Augsburg College (Minneapolis, Minnesota) helps . cfisabled 
^ , students to choose and gain entjy into colleg^^ university programs 
through an organizarton housed on its campus— Center for JEducation for 
Non-Traditional Students (CENTS). Initiated by Augsburg'factllty ljut 
now independent, CENTS acts a^ an information and referral service ^o 
^both students aij|) institutions throughouf the Midwest . r 

W Boston University (Boston. Massacl^Betts) receiitly set up a 
telephone tape .system that provides university Mormatipn instantly. 
Anyone (handickpped or not) can get a two-minute briefing on anV of 2p0 ' 
topics T)y dialing a number and identifying the topi< desired. Events on 
^campus; academic procedures, test schedules, cominunity services, even 
. common health problems are among the tapes offered. A separate tape 
• contains information' of special interest to handicapped persons^^ in- 
cluding a summary of the most recent issue of the campus disabled stu- 
— ' 1 

^Certificate of Achievement ? ♦ 

EMC ' , " 13 . , 
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dent services newsletter. The university also has two ninety-minute' 
audiocassettes that provide a "guided" walking tour of the campiB for 
visually impaired students. 
• 

■ ^jrguette University (Milwaukee, Wisconsinf developed a hand- 
. bodPTor faculty, staff, and handicapped students describing access teT 

programs and facilities at Marquette and the city of Milwaukee. The 
handbook is available in large print, tape, and braille; visually impaired 
students are also provided. a tactile map of the*campus. r 

Results: The university reports that the handbook fosters in- 
dependence on the part of its 255 di9ri)led students, and encourages 
faculty members to share in the de^ery of services. 

■ University of New Haven (West -Haven, Connecticut) assists in 
providing rehabilitation training to disabled veterans at a nearby 
Veterans Administration hospital. The idea of pursuing a college e<Juca- 
tioa is made a part of the veterans' therapir in many cases, and the staff 
helps veterans prepare to enter college. -Blind persons, for example, 
receive their Veterans Administration mobility training on th^ universi- 
ty's campus and go on to enter the university's regular degree programs. 

* Ball State University (Muncie, Indiana), through its handi- 
capped services, offers pre-admj^ion information, campus visits, orien- 
tation, and personal counseling adaptefd to the unique needs of handi-, 
capped students. In order to ensure that the full range of avaflable ser- 
vices is -known to the incoming student, advance communication and 
campus visits are encourage. 

; • ( 

\ t 

■ De An?a College (Cupertino, California), to provide its nearly 2,(X)0 
disabled students with a thorough cwi^ntation to the campus, published a 
students; handbook- that a) describes special services; b) lists phone 
numbet^ and offices for obtaining special assistance; and c) includes 
maps designating special parking, restrooips, and access points. Braille 
has been added to panels on buildings, doors, and elevators to enable 
blind students to find their wax.afound campus! A campus orientation 
day is held prior to the beginning of the semester for all new]y admitted 
disabled students. 
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■ loWa Western Commudity College (Council Bluffs, Iowa) 
begins early by providing career exploration, counseling, and pre- 
admission 'orientation services ^to secondary school students with 
disabilities who are potential candidates for admission to the college. 



■ Northern Michigan University (Marquette, Michigan) permits 
disabled students to audit up to 12 semester hours at no cost, thus allow- 
ing them to'determine their ability or interest in a course before having 
to make a financial investment. 



■ Wichita State University (Wichita, Kan^s) helps its visually im- 
paired students through the registration maze with tactile maps,, raised 
line drawings, ^d braille handbooks. 



* Southern Illinois University at Carbondale invites disabled 
students to visit the campus early to become familiar with the facilities, 
academic programs, and support services. Many preenroUment ac- 
tivities are carefully worked out with each new student. Services include 
advance academic advisement and class registration; taping of text- 
books; mobility training for the visually impaired; and locating, and in 
some cases training, personal attendants for mobility-impaired students 
who need them. 



■ Idaho State University'* (Pocatello, Idaho) program staff' hilds 
annua] orientation briefings for campus personnel and community agen- 
cies fbqdt the goals and objectives of its disabled student program. 



■ Oregon College of Education (Monmouth. Orego'n) has mobility- 
impaired studentsN^etve ms .tour guides to explore campus routes, 
buildings, ramps, elevators, and special parking with incoming disabled 
students. Tour guides also provide information about community 
resources that can assist handicapped individuate. In adjiition. the col- 
lege holds registration in an area accessible by new ramps and assigns 
sign language interpreters to be on dut)^ during registradon. Students 
are encouraged to contact the admissions office several weeks prior to 
registration so that classes can be relocated when necessary. ^ h 




♦ Certificate of Achievement 



■ The University of OklaHoma at Norman encourages disabled 
students enroll early to give them priority in their schediale ^nd theii^" 
choice of classrooms. This is done to allow sufficient passing time be- 
tween classes for mobility-impaired students. Advance registration pro- 
vffles sufficient time to obtain taped and brailled course materials for 
blind^ visually impaired, and learningrdisabled students, and allows time- 
ly arrangements fpr interpreter services to be made for deaf students. 

■ William Rainey Harper Community College (Palatine, 
Illinois) has a preparatory program for students whaneed improvement 
in their academic, career plawiing, and stiidy skills. All classes are 
taught by teachers with t^ xommujucation skills. All new students 
take placement tests to determine whether tfie student needs these pre- 

^ paratory classes. ^ \ 
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Ideas On \ 

DeliyeHng Education to Home- 
V ' bound Students, 
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The Problem 

Individuals confined to- their homes or to hospitals by disabilities have 
been unable to pursue a postsecondary education. 

The Challenge . . T to find ways of extending effective learning 
opportunities to homebound and hospitalized students. 
i . £ ^ -— 

The Ideaa » 

■ Queensborough Community College, City Uni^rsity of 
New York provides a full range of liberal arts and occupational educa- 
tion programs to 90 homebound individuals using a two-way/telephong 
conference system and an extensive network of counselors, tutors, 
notetakers, and readers. 

) Results: Queensborough has the largest program of its kind for 
homebound students.in the United States, and is working with terf^ 
other campu^s to set up similar programs. To date, 18 home}x)und 
students have graduated from the college with associate degrees. 

* Long, Island University's Brooklyn Center (Brooklyn, New 
York) was one of the first, colleges on the east coast to provide educa- 
tional services fi* homebound and hospitalized students. A headphone 
ahd microphone 'Set, similar to those used by air traffic controllers, con- 
nected to a classroom transmttting deyice< permits two-way communica- 
tion between students at home and faculty in the cjassroom. The pro- 
gram encourages students to make the transition from being homebound 
to actually attending classes on campus. 



♦ Ortificatc of Achievement 
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* Miami<;D^ Community College (Miami, Florida) recXitly 
adapted it$^ televised humanities, course to serve homebound ^u*nts 
with disabilities, incfuding bhnd and deaf students. The visual po/tions 
of the prdgTHm are described on audiocassettes fpr visually impaired 
studentsj^ho ^re also given text materials in large print and braille. The 
televisiort programs are captioned for hearing-impaired students. 
AssignrHents are completed at home and mailed in An individualized 
response is returned to the student Speaal assistance and technical aids 
are available as needed. 

Results: The collegfc reports that this is the first collegelevel tele- 
vision course to be captioned for the deaf and adapted for the visual- 
ly impaired In 1980-81 the first yearthe adapted course was of- 
fered, 35 horaeb<5Vind students enroIIeJl^ Student comments Jiave. 
• ^ been highly favorable. ^ 



* El Camino College (Torrance, California) broadcasts on televisiorl 
a mimber of speaal classes which disabled students receive in their 
tofres. Assigned readings parallel the television programs. Several 
tfmes each, semester students meet with a faculty member on campus to 
and discuss course work. Homebound studenls are also provided 
-counseling; assistance witl\ registration and the purxrRase and delivery of 
Itxtbooks; and liaison service with the faculty. 

■ Los Angeles City CoUege (Los Angeles, Caiifomia) set up a tele 
phone program for homebound students that was modeled after 
Queensborough Community CoUfege's program. A strong support 
system includes the screening of participants, orientation, tutorial 
assistance, frecj^ient home visits, and job counseling. 

,1 ' \ . 

IResults: The homebound program has grown from 16 students in 
1978 to 85 in 1980. The retention rate for homebound students often 
exceeds the school average of 61 percent. V 



■ Ramapo College of New J^sev (MahwaK, TJew Jersey) created 
a ••telfecollege" for five homebound ^uderrts by setting up telephone 
connections between classes on the campus and the students^ homes. 
Faculty members weaf microphones and respond to ftomebound ' 
students' questions transmitted to an amplifier in the classroom. * 



♦ Ccrtrficate of Achievement 
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■ The University of Massachusetts— Boston also uses a 
telephone conference system to bnng education to homebouAd students. 

■ Chicago City-Wide College (Chicago^ Illinois) has recently 
modified its television courses for students wishing to complete their 
high school education to allow successful participation*by handicapped 
students. Currently, about 100 students— some of whom are handi- 
capped—watch classes'on television and visit their local puWic library 
once a month for testing. If a disabled student is unable to travel to the 
hbrary once a month, a staff member tests the student at home. 
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Ideas On 



Establishiiig Support Services 
for Disabled Students 



The Problem , 

Mere admission to college has not been enough to assure adequate 
educational opp6rtunities for disabled students; a wide variety of sup- 
, port services has been needed to enable them to attain their ediicatipnal 
goals. Especially innovative solutions have been r^uired in some cases 
to overcome obstacles to the edurafinn nf hanV^irf^pped persons. 
*■ » 

; The Challenge ... to find innovative ways to provideahe wide 
range of support services needed by handicapped studentslo over- 
come barriers to their education. ^-J 



The Ideas 

^ * Soythern Illinois University at Carbondale, since the early 
1950s, has been expanding its programs, obtaining special equipment, 
and building comprehensive support services for disabled students! 
Now, virtually all of its academic and nonacademic programs are 
available to disabled students. Offerings include many recreational and 
intramural activities such as wheelchair spnorts, swinuning, and canoe- 
ing.' The university's *Touch of Nature" program offers summer camp 
for disabled youths^nd adults. The career planning and placement pro- 
gram ^ferves disabled students by conducting workshops on interviewing 
skills, adjusting to relocation, and mobility orientation. 

f Results: During the past four years, more than 350 disabled 
stildents have graduated. Ninety percent of these grftduates are now 
employed. ^ \ 
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it Loag I^l&nd University's Brooklyn Center (Brooklyn, New 
York) enrolls a large number of disabled students as a result of the ex- 
tensive resources it has built up in recent years to ser\'e the economically 
and educationally disadvantaged population of its neighborhood. Its 
Academic Reinforcement Center, its cooperative education and career 
programs, and its financial aid ser\-ices are^l well suited to the needs of 
disabled students. These resources are extensively augmented with 
special services— tesfing, readers, tutors, writers, adaptive equippaent, 
etc.— as necessar\' to enable handicapped students to function on cam- 
pus 

♦ 

Results: Over the last eight years, 347 physiQ^lly handicapped 
students have graduated from the Brooklyn Center. The campus is 
now 100 percent architecturally accessible; all facilities, with the ex- 
ceptiorj^of the residence hall, are connected by indoor passageways. 



* Temple University (Philadelphia, Pennsylvania) provides its 
disabled students with reader assistance and equipment, interpreters, 
registration assistance, and also sponsors wheelchair sports and the Na- 
tional Theatre of the Deaf. University fraternities and sororities support 
numerous major events for disabled students and regularl>^ provide per- 
sonal services such as driving the van, repairing wheelchairs, and 
assisting disabled students in inclement weather. 

Results: The number of disabled students on campus has increas- 
ed frpm 52 to 350 in the past five years. Disabled students are in- 
tegrated into all academic programs, v 



* Boston University (Boston, Massachusetts), while encouraging 
students to become increasingly independent, offers an extremely wide 
range of academic and personal support ser\'ices for disabled students. 
To involve the entire iampus in the provision of services^the program 
established a network of liaisons in each key academic andVionacademic 
area ,of campus. In addition to printed materials, two nmety-minute 
audiocassettes provide a "guided" walking tour of the campus for those 
with sight impairments Complementing academic support services is a 
strong commitment to offering recreational and cultural activities to 
disabled studeQts. 

^ Results: Without special outside funding for scrvihg disabled 
students, this university has becT^me a leader in providing a com- 
prehensive range of ^^vices to meet their needs. * 
I, 

\ 
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■ The' University of Minnesota at Minneapolis/St. Paul con- 
ducted one of the most comprehensive self-assessments of any institu- 
tion in tjie country on the accessibility of its facilities and programs for 
disabled students. It has established comprehensive services for dis- 
abled students and has made all its five campuses accessible through ex- 
tensive structural modifications; special transportation and auxiliary 
aids for disabled students; and training programs for faqilty and staff 
The university helps disabled students cope with the social -and 
academic challenges of a large, urban university and offers counseling 
and courses in reading, writing, and study skills. 

i » 
Results: Nearly 3.000 disabled students are eiuulled at the univer- 
sity^ Minneapolis .campus; for the firstt time in the university's 
history, prelingually deaf students are completing four-year 
undergraduate programs and enrolling in graduate school. * 

■ KingsboroOgh Community College of the City University 
of New York (Brooklyn, New York) created individual instructional 
programs for 28 learning-disabled students thaf include tutoring, 
counseling, and classes in basic skills and career development. In- 
dividual programs make use of "b^spass techniaues" that allow students 
to learn contenf in spite of learning problems suc^as dyslexia (for exam^ 
pie. using verbatim audiocassettes of required reading to help students 
assimilate material while increasing reading skill). In addition, the col- 
lege conducts seminars and holds nUeetings with faculty about "special 
case" students. r 

\ ■ . 

The Community College of Denver (Westminster. Colorado) 
ofS^ a full range of support services, vocational and personal counsel- 
ing.^nd assistance with dis placement to over 1.000 disabled students 
on Its three campuse'g. Currently, over 100 kinds of support services are 
provided by 20 full-time professionals. Because of th^ college's early 
commitment to serving* handicapped students, all facilities have been 
, constructed with barrier »free design. 

Results: The college reports that its enrolled students represent 
more tharr 30 different disabilities. 

■ De Anza CoJUege (Cupertino. California) enrolls nearly 2,000 
disabled students who are provided an extensive range of services by a 
special office set up with 13 full-time staff jjatmbers. Services include 
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.van transportation to and from campus for disabled persons located 
throughout the San Francisco peninsula; optional separate registratiori; 
mobility training; instruction in indepenaent living; and tiding in 
wheelchair repair. Large numbers of disabled students are attracted to 
• De Anza College by its special physicafeducation progam extensively 
adapted for physically disabled persons. Five components make up the 
physical fitness training program: exercise, swimming, wheelchair 
athletics, cardiovascular conditioning, and driver training. De Anza's 
programs fgr disabled persons are provided at a relatively low cost*to the* 
community. 



■ Marquette University, (Milwaukee, Wisconsin) developed a 
looseleaf handbook for faculty, staff, and* handicapped students that 
describes handicapped student services, accessibly buildings, and 
re^urces in the city of Milwaukee. The handbook is available m large 
print, tape, and braille; visually impaired students are'^lso provided a 
tactile map of the^mpus. The handbook fosters independence on the 
part 6f its 255 disabled students, and encourages fa(^llty ^members to^' 
share in the dehverj^ of services. 

■/Northwestern Connecticut Community College (Winsted, 
Connecticut) trains hearing students to/take lecture notes for its 32 deaf 
students and offers sign language and oral interpreting instruction to all 
its students. A speech* therapist provides trainir / in* communication 
skills inducing signing, speaking, and lipreading. Deaf students have ac- 
cess to FjM amplification systems which allow them to maximize use of ^ 
their residual hearing during classroom lectures. Study tapes, captioned 

Programs, and interpreted news ar^ all produced regularly as learning 
.ds. 0 ' ' 

■ Pennsylvania State University (University Park, Pennsylvania)^ ' 
set up a bibliographical aids service that enables visually impaired and • 
dyslexic students to have access to the bibliographical information 
available to other students. Library volunteers tape textl^ks and othfit 
educational materials. The university also purchased equipment that 
enlarges printed material for visuajly impaired students. I 



* St. Andrews Presbyterian College (Laurinburg, North 
Carolina) established an ifflermedmte ^re complex on campus and ac- 
cessible residence halls wuch, in 1981, enabled 28 quadriplegic studeijlfrx 
to live on campus. The co!l?Re believes that it is important that students \ 
live on campus for full integration into^college life. 
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Results: St/ Andrews has provided services fbr 367 disabled 
students since 1964. A total of 79 severely disabled students have 
graduated. Despite their confinement to wheelchairs, all but three 
are employed or are continuing their educatioS*! Enrollment of 
physically disabled students has increased steadilyl from 20 tQ 50 
over the last five years. ' 

■ The University of Colorado, Boulder initiated a volunteer 
readers pool consisting V over 60 volunteers who tape textbooks and 
provide face-to-facfe reading. Two reading machines are available for use 
by blind studer^ts. and braille materials are provided whenever 
necessary. 

■ The University of Kentucky (Lexington. Kentucky) established 
an attendant care ^program on campus to serve severely disabled 
students who had been living in a rtearby convalescent hospital A full- 
time coordinator hir^s and trains attendants who are on duty seven days 
a week As a result, no students are lii;ing at the nearby convalescent 



■ The UinversUy of Northern Iowa (Cedar Falls. Iowa)f«et up a 
learning skills center tljat offers individual, assistance and short non- 
credit courses in readuigj writing, and study skills to dis0bled students. 

■ The University of Southern Mississippi (Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi) built a facility to house, supervise, and provide 24-hour serv- 
ice.for quadriplegic males enrolled at the university. Hospital beds and 

, other special equipment were furnished -by the state vocational 
rehabilitation office; the Mississippi School for the' Mentally Retarded 
trained two students to work and live in this housing facility. The univer- 
sity also modified a van for wheelchair users and assigned it for use at 
this facility. , 



its 



■ The University of W.sconsin-Madison reproduced its 
yoo-acre campus in a 28-foot relief map in wood and plastic. Blind per- 
. sons can read this, three-dimensional map with their fingers. The map 
has styrofoam sheets carved, stacked, and glued to indicate walkways 
and steepness of hills. A braille key at the botto'm lists the 180 buildings 
on campus and assign^ coordinates for each. The coordinates corr^- 
pond to a site-location grid system of numbers along the top, and letters 
on a movable verticle bar. also in braille. Two university students 
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designed and built this map for $660. Newcomers to the campus who are 
not blind tend to use- this map because it is so easy to read. 

■ Vanderbilt University (Nashville. Tennessee) teaches braille to 
inmates of the Tennessee Prison for Men who, in return-, translate stu- 
•dent handbooks, lists of important telephone numbers, movie scheduled, 
and campus menus mto braille for sight-impaired students on campus, 

■ Wichita State Universiiy (Wichita, Kahsas) employs blind, 
hearing-impaired, and learning-dis<ibled students as assistants in pro- 
viding* services to other handicapped- students. Students are also 

-employed as wheelchair escorts for both day and evening classes. 

■ Wright State University (Dayton, Ohio) ha§ created a barrier-, 
free 'campus and an extensive system of support services that currently 
serves 450 disabled students, many of wjiom have particulariy severe 
disa^bilities including high level si)ii(ial cord injuries and other forms of • 
quadriplegia, as well as learning disabilities. , • 

■ Harvard University ^Cambridge, Massachusetts) increased ^its 
ability to deliver adequate suppdrt services for disabled students by a*sk- 
ing the deans at each of its 11 schools to appoint ^ special faculty copr- 

. dinator to assist disabled students. The faculty coordinators provide 
such services as locating interpreters, moving classes to accessible loca- 
tions, and makmg a variety of other accommodations to enable the, 
students to adapt to their enviromnent. 
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4 

Ideas On 

raining t^ersonnel to Wo 
With Disabled Persons 



The Problem 

CoUegei and universities have had few people on their faculty and staff - 
who wsre prepared or trained to serve disabled students. In addition 
elemenfery and secondary schools and other organizations have lacked 
trained professionals to serve disabled children and adults. 

Thfe ChaUenge. . . to devebp new educational programs to train 
greater nymbers of personnel to work with ha ndicapped individuals. " 

The Ideas 

f ^iV;^''^'?'*^ Colorado (Greeley, Colorado) . 

Enrolls 1 100 students in its School of Special Education and RehabiMta- / 
tion, the hrgest teacher and counselor preparation program of its kind 
west of the.Wississippi. Students receive undergraduate and graduate 
'•degre^ in spaal rehabilitation services and other areas specializing in* 
work with deaf, mentally retarded, physically disabled, sociaUy and 
emotionally disturbed, andleaming-disabled persons. 

■ The University of Maryland At Baltimore cheated a masters • 
degr^program in , social work. The'p>ogram trains deaf iid hearing- • 
impaiftd individuals who upon graduation are employed in vocational 
rehabilitation agencies to wo/ with hearing-impaired members of the 
community and their families. The university reports that its program'is 
Uje only one in the country that offers a masters degree in social work to 
deaf ^nd hearing-impaired students. 

Results: The program currently enrolls 18 students and has^ 
graduated six since 1978. Four graduates l«ve-started services for 
deaf students, where npne had' existed before. The university 
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receives numerous inquiries^om agencies seeking deaf and ^\ 
hearingHmpaired social workers. % - 



■ Madonna College (Livonia, Michigan) creatAi one-year programs, ' 
two-year programs, and four-year degree programs in sign language 
studies tha^ provide students with necessary skills for interaction v^th 
deaf persons— as interpreters, instructors, and pfeprofessionals. Audio- 
tapes, made in the college's television studio and language labs are used 
to train students in simultaneous mterpretation. A part of the training in- 
cludes cooperative education assignments, internships, and practicums. 

Results: Madonna is one of two colleges in the United States— the 
other being Maryville College in Tennessee— that offers this cur- 
riculum on a Bachelor of Arts level. The program is a valued com- 
plement to the college's large deaf student e^llment. 




• ■ Waubonsee Community College (Sugar Grove, Illinois) 
established two interpreter tr^ng programs as a result of a critical 
need for quajified injterpreters. One is a 46-8emester hour certificate pro- 
gram and the other a 64-9emester hour associate degree program. The 
programs include a) semi-immersion courses to concentrate teaching 
and learning of sign langyage and basic interpreting, and b) background 
study on deafness with courses such as Psy- Social Aspects on Deafness 
Orientation among others. 
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ResultsSs^er only five years, 
ewllment of 90 studyits and 



the training programs have an 
% ^mploy three full-time faculty 
members. Staff members are calllSupon to help set up similar inter- 
preter training programs at other institutions. I 



■ Tampa Technical Institdte (Tampa, Florida) holds regular train- 
ing sessions to teach faculty aftd staff the special mterpreting skills need- 
ed to provide technical trainijng to deaf students, ^tois and tabe^ from 
Gallaudet College ^and retfent research on interpretmg the Almerican 
Sign Language Are used in these sessions. 



• The Unix'ersity of Wisconsin -Madison conducted 36 
workshops between l97tf and 1980 to train faculty and staff how to meet 
the needs of disabled students. 

■ Wright State University (Dayton, Ohio) introduced a master of 
art therapy program that prepares professionals to work with disabled 
persons in treatment, education, rehabilitation, nonverbal expression, 
and communication. Art therapists ^ork with disabled and able-bodied 
individuals at mental health centers, psychiatric hospitals, educational 
and rehabilitative settings, nursing homes, and prisons, . ^ 

• 

• 

■ Washington UniversifV (St. Louis, Missouri) selected and trained 
a contact person in each academic and adniinistrative department by 
conductihg a serids of s^eminars about university services for handi- 

, capped students and how to resolve probleiiis of handicapped students. 

■ Northern 'Michigan University (Marquette, Michigan) trained 
and employed students as counselors in setting up a network of 
counselors for disabled students. Pre-service training and in-servic? 
workshops cover peer counseling strategies, active^listening techniques, 
and many other aspects of serving disabled students. 

■ The City University of ^ew York, Queens College (Flushing, 
New York) trains and pays able-bodied students to counsel their handi- 
capped peers. Trainings in counseling techniques, institutional pro-^ 
cedures, and referral T^^rmation. The program provides work ejJj 
perience that is often useful in obtaining ^mplo /mcnt after graduatioil| 

Results: The college has observed that disabled students are often 
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**more open with peeii about their needs and cdricems than they are 
withidlder persons.- * 

■ Po^Mand Cominunity College (Portland, Oregon) developed cer- 
tificate and degree programs to'train a) persons to be interpreters for the 
.deaf, and b) teacher aidet with special skills in working with handicap- 
ped children. * ' \ 

■ Tarrant County Junior College (Hurst, Texas) created an inter- 
preter training program th^t uses specialized audiovisual materials such 
as captioned videotapes" and enlargefl materials developed by the col; 
lege's instructional media' departnient. 

■ Arizona State University (Tempe, Arizona) identified and 
trained staff and faculty from each department to adequately serve its 
disabled students, the enrollment of whom has doubled in recent years. 



■ Salem College (Salem, West Virginia) set an *'Arts for the 
Handicapped" program \yhich provides pre-service training to under- 
graduate students and providi^s in-service training for teachers, social 
workers, artists, and parents to prepare them to teach art to hafidi- 
capped children. Some of the in-service training is provided in conjunc- 
tion with air annual '*Very Special Arts Festival" in which handicapped 
children create an(} display tl\(eir artwork. 



■ Oregon College of Education (Monmouth, Oregon) offers 
several professional degree programs in rehabilitation codnseling and a 
certificate prl-ogram for interpreters. In addition th^ college's federally 
funded Regional Resource .Center on Deafness conducts numerous in- 
service training worktops anfl seminars for counselors, interpreters, 
and security personnel ^t the college. 




■ Austin Community College (Austin, Texas! assigned 
^ key persons at each of its campuses to assist di^bjed students as the 
enrollment grew from virtually rtone to nearly 406 in two years. 
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, Ideas On 

Adapting Technical Training for 
IMsabled Students 



The Problem 

Handicapped persons have been unable to obtain the training needed to 
enter careers in various technical fields because most training programs 
offered by postsecondary institutions were not designed to take into ac- 
count the limitations of persons with disabilities. 

. .to find innovative and inexp^sive ways, or 
' the funds necessary, to modify' existing courses and to offer the 
necessary support Services that would enable handicapped students 
to succesgfullj^mplete techflical training. 

The Ideas 

I!r!!®iSL^°5™*"^**?"^ Institute (Waus^^. Wisconsin), in the 
early 19708 set up a wide range of support services to enable persons 
with visual isnA hearing impairments to complete vocational and ' 
technical training and to be employed as skilled workers, technicians or 
middle-level managers. North Centnal's plrogram for visioally impai^d 
students was one of the first in^the, country to be integrated into a^t- 
secondary technical school. ^ o 

Results: In 1980-81. the ihsfitute enrolled 33 hearing-impaired and 
65 visually impaired student^. More than 90 percent of the 
• institute s heanng-impaired graduates have beeni)laced in employ- 
ment. "Over the past ten years, more than 200 visually impaired 
students have been trained, many going into competitive employ- 
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* Joseph ftulovB School of Watchmaking (Woodside, New 
York), at the end of World War n, examined the traditional appren- 
ticesWp approach to training w^hmakers, and devised a classroom 
training program to make it possible for disabled veterans to learn and to 
be employed in the trdde. The program has beeri further developed over 
the years and expanded to include related trades and sppportive services 
such as soqal development and mefiical rehabilitation assistance. 

Results: The schooVhas graduated l,5i|P disabled persons, 95 per- 
cent of whom have beien employed in their trad^. 
1 , \ . 
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■ Tampa Technical Institute (Tampa. Floridi) offers to deaf 
students training- in computers, electronics,- drafting, and commercial 
art. The institute assigns an mterpreter and backup notetaker to each 
deaf studentm^d offers remedial English in sign language. Faculty and 
, staff Warn speSj^l interpreting skills suited to technical instruction, and 
hearing students learn the rudinients of sign language. The institute re- 
quires all deaf students to have part*time jobs while attending classes 
and assists them in finding employmenl. 

Results: EighteeiHleaf students have graduated since 1977. All 
have been placed in jobs in electronics, drafting, and commercial 
art. Local businesses have begun to recruit deaf students from the 
institute on a regular ba^is. 



■ St. Mpry's Junior College (Minneapohs, Minnesota) modified its 
occupational and physical therapy assistant programs to serve blind and^ 
usually impaired students. For example, instructional materials were ' 
converted to audiotapes and anatomical models were labelled with 
braille. In addition, students were employed as instructors' aides in the 
classroom: special equipment was purchased; and a testing center was 
created to assess the progress of visually impaired students. 

Results: St Mar>''s has the only program in the country' that trains 
visually impaired persons for physical or occupational therapy posi- 
tions. Seven students have completed their Programs and are work- 
ing.- , . /_ 

■ Bernard Baruch College of the City (diversity of New 
York established The Baruch Computer Center for the Visually Im- 
paired which provides to blmd and partial sighted students a) 
assistance in pursuing degrees, b). continuing, education computer 
courses, and c) a summer program in^computer literacy'. The center also . 
conducts research op of computer technology anrt instructional 'I 
methods for education, T^habilitation, and employment of visually im-. 
paired persons. ' 



■ The University of Penn^lvania (Philadelphia, Pennsylvania) 
established Special 10-montlj^^ourse for 5^'erely disabled students that 
provides technical and professional training m data processing. Exten- 
sive support ' services, including counseling, attendant care, and 
transportation^makejt possible for disabled students to conVplete the 
program. 
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■ Johnson County Community College (OV erland Park. Kansas) 
developed for classroom use by deaf students a series of technical sign 
language books depicting handsigns for technical terms and vocabulary 
frequently used m business.. electronics, data processing, and algebra* 
courses. The college also ser\'es as a midwestem<:enter for deaf student 
programs and services offered by, Gallaudet College, located in 
Washington, DC ^ ^ 

M 

Results: Over the past four years, enrollment grew from 20 toi 185 
heanng-impaired students taking credit courses, ^nd from 20 [d 
3.000 hearing-impaired persons receiving noncredit instruction and 
semces. 



■ Milwaukee Area Technical College (Milwaukee. Wisconsin) set 
up a prograit that enables visually impaired and blind persons to com- 
plete occupational training courses and to obtain employment. The 
students receive prevocational courses on how to manage their personal 
lives The college iiired and trained four tutors who help students with 
occupational courses, assist them in obtaining educational materials, and 
serve as liaison between instructors and students. 

Results: Since 1979, the program has providedyoccupational 
education to 69 bhnd individuals. 

■ Portland Community College (Portland, Oregon) established a 
program of support services that allows disabled students to enroll in 75 
different vocational progig^s. In addition.. a preparatory program for 

• hearing-impaired individuals teaches classes in cpnsumerism, study 
skills, career exploration, and compr'ehensivejanguage development. 



■ Pima County Community College (Tucson, Arizona) produced 
several videotapes which teach sign language related to five technical 
career areas and produced handbooks to accompany them. 

Results: "the materials were so well received that the college is 
now producing more videotapes to teach faculty members new 
methods erf adapting classroom techniques and developing support 
services for disabled students. 
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Disabilities on Campus and In 



Disabled college students have somfetimes been discouraged from con- 
tinuing their education because ^afculty, staff, and other students had 
misconceptions about disabilities and they did not know how to meet the 
needs of disabled students. 

Tfie Challenge ... to provide information and increase sensitivity 
about the needs of disabled students on campus and in the communi- 



The Ideas 

■ Tampa Technical Institute (Tampa, Florida) sponsored a **deaf 
awareness career outlook day." Seventy successful deaf professionals 
came and demonstrated their skiUs to more than 2.000 visitors frtimail 
^^^^^ institute, exhibits were set up a^ 
divided mto career fields ranging from the academic professions to 
technical careers and careers, in the creative arts. Exhibits emphasized 
the abihties of deaf persons in many different careers. 

Results: Fifteen deaf students enrolled in programs at the institute 
as a result of this awareness day. 

■ Iowa State University (Ames. Iowa) established a ?tatewi&e 
council to study and disseminate information on handicapped persons 
and the problems they encounter. The council has serup exhibits, 
published information about disabilities, and sponsored a film festival 
and a panel discussion featuring handicapped scientists in the state of 
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* Temple University (Philadelphia, Pennsylvania) produced a 
12-minute videotape entitled 'To Help Ourselves" that wcfn the Interna- 
tional Television Association first prize for excellence in the education ^ 
categof>\ The film shows a number of disabled students at Temple 
University who define their needs and demonstrate solutions. The 
university then produced an expanded versiorirwliich demonstrated ^ 
ways of altenng course requirements. 

.Results; Copies of the videotape and film have been sho\vn at 32 
colleges and universitites, 14 conferences, 8 government offices. 15 
^ private businesses, and other places. ^ 

■ Mount , Wachusett Comniunity College JGardner. Massa- 
chusetts) found that'more than ten percent of its total student enrollment 
consisted of indivnduals with disabilities which in many cases were not 
evident to, faculty and staff In atten>pting to uncover and rectify the 
special problems with which these students have had to deal, the college 
set up several awareness workshops and seminars attended by faculty, 
staff, and students. 



■ George Washington University (Washington. D.G.) conducted a 
month-long awareness program that coincided with \he "National 
Employ the Handicapped Month." The purpose was to provide informa- 
tion on disability and the law, and to aid in* developing understanding of 
both the abilities and limitations of disabled individuals. Activities rang- 
ed from performances translated into sign.language, mime, and dance, 
to workshops on attitudinal barriers to employment. One^wareness ses- 
sion conducted by able-bodied and disabled group leaders asked par- 
ticipants to ''try on" a disability. 



■ The University of Baltimore (Baltimore. Maryland) held a sym- 
posium on three consecutive Saturdays that covered a variety of 
humanistic perspectives in the study of mental and physicafhandicaps. 
Following the symposium, the university published a book entitled: The, 
Handicapped Experience Sime Humanistic Persp^ctms. ^ 

' .* * 

■ Mestf CommunitS^ College^MesA. Arizona) holds an annual inter- 
campus sports fain featur^ig equally competitive events for able-bodied 
and handicapped participants as a way of raising awar&ess aboqt^ dis- 
abled students. 
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, ■ The University of Oklahoma at Normati conducts annual 
"awareness weeks'' to sensitize the university community to the 
abilities and needs of disabled persons. Activities include banquets.- 
workshops, simulations, and media coverage. 

■ Wichita State University (Wichita. Kansas) added to its cur- 
riculum a sociology course entitled "Social Consequences of Disability." 
The course is primarily directed toward students in^ealth-relatOT pro- 
fessions. Students participate in simulation exercises to experience per- 
sonally the effect Of handicaps, take field trips to work in settings for 
handicapped persons, and listen to ^fuest speakers who are handicapped. 

■ The University of Minnesota at Minneapolis/St. Paul holds 
- "disability awareness seminars" in which differer^ groups of handi- 
^pped students present^their/experiences with varioHs handicaps, show 
films, and conduct informal discussions. Discussions include such topics 
as "The Handicapped Student aiia the University," and "The Handi- 
capped Student in Personal Life." 

■ Other institutions conducting awareness weeks are .the State 
University of New York at Binghamton which has a children's 
theater company featuring handicapped and nonhandicapped actors, 
performances by blind musicians, and worl^ky on employment; and 
Northern Michigan University (MaflHe. Michigan) which 
features guest speakers, exhibitors, and oth^lctivities. 

■ American River College (Sacramento. California) set up^an 
Enabling Center to serve its hajjdicapped students. One of the center's ' 
principal functions is to sponsor workshops designed to improve 
awareness and understanding about disabled students on campus and in 
the community. ^^-^^^ 

Results: Over the past ten years enrollment of disabled students at 
the coUege increased from 30 to 660. 

■ Tfce University of Iowa (Iowa City. Iowa) sponsors a variety of 
programs relating to handicapped persons, such as career development 
and human sexuality workshops, and employer awareness seminaA. 



■ Pasadena City College (Pasadena. California) sponsors an annual 
Jog-Wheel-A-Thon in which able-bodied as well as physically and men- 
tally disabled persons participate. Last year the event drew 500 par-- 
ticfpants. 
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Ideas On J 

Assisting Disabled Studa^ts 
Prepare For Emplo3rment 



The Problem 

Disabled students have often lacked knowledge about finding employ- 
ment and securing information about careers. Many have spent their for- 
mative years in restrictive settings such as hospitals and segregated 
special schools, and had no work experience. Career placement offices 
have been unable to adequately assist them, and employers have not 
been ready to hire them. 

The Challenge . , . to develop career-oriented course offerings, 
specialized career counseling, and job placeipent programs for 
disabled students and to wprk with employers to encourage hiring 
disabled graduates. 



The Ideas 

* The Joseph Bulova School #of Watchmaking (Woodside, 
New York) trains disabled individuals with a wide range of disabilities 
for employment in the watchmaking and jewelry repair fields. In* 
dividSalized instruction, independent study materials, and nongraded 
evaluations allow students to learn at their own pace. Integral to this 
process is continuoiis vocational counseling, and a placement service 
which assists the students in securing a position upfti graduation. 

• Results: In the past 35 years, more than 1,500 disabled students 
have graduated from the iM'ogram. Some 95 percent were helped in 
securing employment in their fields of study; many have sulx^e- 
quently moved up into top nianagemeht positions; and some25 per- 
.cent now have their own businesses. 
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■ The University of Pennsylvania (Philadeli;ihia, Pennsylvania) set 
up an Industry Advisory Board that consists of 25 local data processing 
firms ancUnore than 150 associate firms..With input from the board, the 
university designed a special ten-month course for severely disabled 
students (which provides technical and professional training in data pro- 
cessing and n^eets the specific needs of the data processing industry. 
Students enrolled in the course receive needed support services, such as 
attendant care, counseling, and transix)rtation. Students remain m train- 
ing until they are placed in employment. 

Results: The computer science training program has achieved an 
exceptional job placement record of better than 90 percent. Forty- 
four out of 55 students graduating since 1977 are employed in th^ 
data processing field. 



■ The University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign trains 
disabled students in numerous professions and vocatjiin*, and designs 
and fabncates adaptive devices tcrassist them in their working and daily 
living activities. 

Results: Over 900 disabled students have graduated from thispro^ 
gram dunng the past 30 years or more. Ninety to 100 percent are 
employed, many earning better than average salaries. Graduates in- 

• elude professors, doctors, lawyers, engineers, business persons, 
psychologists, etc. . ^- ^ 

* St. Andrews Presbyterian College jLaurinburg, North 
Carolina), having ^ total enrollment of fewer than 800 students, has 
made an impressive commitment to serving disabled students— a com- 
mitment that continues after admission on through graduation and job 
placement. In its 17-year history, St. Andrews has enrolled 367 disabled 
students, 137 of whom Vere severely disabled. 

Results: St. Andrews has ^aduated 79 severely disabled persons 
and nearly all,of them today are gainfully employed or are enrolled 
in graduate 8r professional schools. ^ ' * 



■ San Diego Community College District (San Diego, California) 
joined with the San Diego Association for the I^tarded in creating a new 
employment and training firm for disabled adults— the Arrow Services 
Custodial and Grounds Maintenance Cooperative Training Program. 
Arrow Services employs 150 disabled adults and provides in^lass and 
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oruthejob training for a olte-year period. Thereafter, the "graduates" 
♦ are placed into gainful employment with' other firms. 

# University of California/ Rive|^id^ enrolls a high proportion of ^ 
disabled students, provides^hem a compifehensive array of support serv- 
ices, and \vorks aggressively to seek employment opportunities for them 
as students and as graduates. The university has enlisted over 100 
employers who work with the university in placing handicapped interns 
and finding full-time employment for disabled graduates. Several 
creative components make up the univ^sity's program of education and 
preparation for employment of disabled students; the university 
operates an acaHemic intemshipcenter and a career planning and place- 
ment center, as well as a learning resource center, all especially set up to 
serve disabled students. - , . . 



■ The Univemity of Maryland at Baltimore designed a jnasters 
degree program^ in social work for deaf and hearing-impaired students 
who uix)n graduation go to work in vocational rehabilitation and other 
social service agencies providing services for deaf and hearing-impaired 
persotis. The students are also placTed in internships at such agencies as 
part of the, program. 

Results: All graduates have qbtained employment and the univer- 
• ' sity receives numerous inquiries seeking deaf arid hearing-impaired 
social workers. 



^ Southern Illinois University at' Carbondale established a 
career planning and placement program that conducts workshops on in- 
tervtewiijg skills, adjustirig to relocation, and mobility orientation. On- 
campus interviews are arranged, and the director makel|rf)resentations 
to major corporations and businesses about hiring disablm persons.. 

Results: During the past four years, more than^SSO disabled 
students have? gfaduated. Ninety percent of the disabled students 
^aduating have been placed in employment 



* gfooklyn Center of Lorig Island University (Brooklyn, 
N^WR) developed a "CAREER DIRECTIONS" program especially' 
fpr disabled fr^hmen^nd sophomores. The program provides career in- 
,'fomiation basSk on observation and first-hand experience, and makes 
use of videotaped reports on many vocatiops. After selecting a vocation, 
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the studtnt is helped to begin preparing immediately for ernployrKent. 
Preplacement in private industry, public agencies, Or government w^rk 
may take a semester or longer since some students require special self- 
.care and medical aitangements. 

« 

■ George Washington University (Washington, D.C.) has a job 
development lalf that works with severely handicapped individuals and 
local employers to make physical adaptations to accommodate handi- 
capped employees. , 

Results: Six' Students have graduated from the program and have 
become employed or have gone on to graduate school. Many dis- 
abled persons have upgraded their skills and secured better posi- 
tions by takings job-related classes or certificate courses. 

■ Northeastern University (Boston, Massachusetts) was one of the 
first universities in the country to investigate cooperative education. In 
1974, a pilol program was set up that made' cooperative education 
available to disabled students. After the freshman year, students spend 
alternating periods in the classroom, and or> the job, adding up to a full 
year of on-the-job experience. Students enrolled in the cooperative 
education program take five years to earn thejL degrees. Currently, 12 
disabled students are participating. 

Results: Since 1978, ten disabled students have graduated, and all 
but one are efnployed. 

■ The University of Colorado, Botdder encourages an(f assists 
disabled students in finding part-time and summer employment while in 
school. Sofcial efforts are given to job development for and placement of 
severely disabled students'. 

■ Brookdale Community College (Lincroft, New Jersey) counsels 
disabled students on how to, make realistic career choices; conducts 
workshops on assertiveness, job searchingTand interviewing techniques; 
and works with employers to demonstrate the abilities of handicapped 
workers. 



jtf^allaudet College (Washington, D.C.) organized Experiential Pro- 
grair^ Off Campus (E.P.O.C.) which provides internships and 
cooperative, education assignments in government and industry io 
hearings-impaired students. ' 
O 
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■ Iowa Western Community College (CouncO Bluffs, Iowa) pro- 
vides a complete program of transition and tracking o! disabled students 
from secondary school to employment and subsequent follow-up. Serv- 
ices include vocatipnal assessment, career orientation and exploration, 
work experience, individual canreer planning, developmental studies, job 
seeking skills training, and follow-up counseling. ^ \ 



■ Florida Junior College Jacksonville, Florida) enrolls 40 handi- 
cappM^ysuths^ a specially designed vocational and instructional sup- 
port program of regular classes followed by six months of on-th§-job 
training with local businesses. To ease the disabled persons' transition 
into the job, the college also conducts awareness workshops for their 
supervisors and co-workers. * 



■ Moorpark College (Moorpark, California) provides a skills assess- 
ment program to help disabled students make informed and rustic 
career choices. Students perform a variety of real or simulated tasks 
while their performance is observed and analyzed to determine if they 
are ready for direct job placement, or if they need additional training or 
a^istance such as physical or psychological evaluation. 

■ Seminole Community College (Sanford, Florida) interviews and 
gives actual mini-jobs to its disabled stjidents as a pgrt of its several 
vocational programs specifically designed for disabled persons. The 
mini-jobs serve as a way of assessing the students' aptitudes for a wide 
variety of possible career choices and gives the student a chance to have 
experiences on which tol>ase career choices. ^ 

- V 

- ■ Chicago City- Wide College (Chicago, IllinoisT conducts six- 
month, on-the-job training programs for developraentally disabled adults 
(those adults with conditions such as niental retardation or cerebral 
palsy that originate before the person reaches 18 years of age, and can 
be expected to continue indefinitely). These persons are trained to be 
food service workers, clerical workers, nurses' aids, and hotel 
housekeepers. Job coaching, counseling, and placement are all part of 
the vocational program. 

^ 4 

>^ Results: Ninety percent of.all vocatiooal students who complete 
the program are placed fn competitive jobs. The college pfovides 
educational and vocational programs for over 100 devdopmentally 
disabled adults. 
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■ Metropolitan State College (Denver, Colorado) set up a *' College 
for Living*' which trains and motivates developmentally disabled adults 
to wortc and live independently. 'The progranf^as bui}t around the 
specific needs identified by the **students": skills of independent living, 
sources of assistance in the community, and day-to-day mobility in a 
large city. Other college student volunteers wording in the program gain 
valuable hands-on teaching experience. \ ^ 

Results: This innovative living/learning CQmplex began with five 
students in 1974 and now serves 200. developmentally disabled 
students. 



■ The University of Hawaii's Honolulu Community College 

trains developmentally disabled adults in prevdcatjonal and jol>related 
* skills, and places theoi in various work situations on campus apd in the 
community where on-the-job training is continued. Nonhandicapped col- 
lege students serve as ^'buddies" to help the disabfed adults adjust to 
school and vrorl^ situations for the duration of the year-long training pro- 
gram. The program currently serves 12 disabled'persons. 
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^ Ideas On 

Pramoting Recreational Programs 
For Disabled Students 



The Problem 

% 

Handicapped students have been unable to participate in coUegiate . 
athletics, intramural sports, and other recreational activities typically* 
available on college campt^. 

Thie Challenge ... to adapt eating programs and form new 
programs to enable disabled pef^ns to participatejn athletic events 
and social recreational activities at' college. . - < 



The Ideas 

■ Brooklyn College of the City University of New York's 

disabled student organization has been the driving force responsible for 
the organization of a recreational group that meets weekly for sports ac- 
tivities and socializing. Swiniming, floor hockey, wiffleball, volleyball, 
ping-pong, and* basketball are offered, using ipodified rules and equip^" 
ment The recteation group also recruits arnff trains volunteers in the 
techniques of sports activities for' disabled students, and acts as a refer- 
ral service that keeps abreast of new laws and special equipment. Funds 
for equipment, printing and uniforms are provided by outside, private 
organizations. 

Results: Brooklyn College has become a recreational center for 
disabled persons in the community. It is also the training site of the 
Special Olympics Foundation, an organization which* sponsors 
athletic games for disabled p)ersons„and trains the athletes. A hand- 
book on community facilities accessible to the disabled has been 
' published. .-^ 
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* Bosloi:^ University (Boston, Massachusetts) encourages physical- 
ly handicapped persons to participate in individual recreational j)ro- 
grams and teaih sporft. A special lift has been ihstalled at the swimming 
pool, special bowling chutes aUow participation by even the moSt severe 
quadriplegic, and other recreaticMial facilities have been modified 
wherever possible to avoid having separate programs for disabled 
students. The university also periodically hosts the Bay State and New 
En^and Wheelchair Games which include events in track, slalom, 
weight lifting, swimming, and table tennis. 
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* Temple University (Philadelphia, Pennsylvania) sponsors the 
Wheelchair Sports Spectacular which offers top wheelchair athletes in 
the counto' an opportunity to* compete in a number of sports such as 
archery, wheelchair basketball, wheelchair racing, slalom, shot put, 
weight lifting, and other events. The National Theatre of the Deaf 
highlights the special talents of deaf students and provides them with the 
opporfunjty to work with professional actors and directors.. Other on- 
campus activities for the disabled include instruction in self-defense, 
adapted sailplaning (hang gliding), and rowing. University -fraternities 
and sororities provide volunteers to help disabled students in all major 
events. 

* Southern Illinois University at Carbondale set up a 

"Recreation for Special Populations" program which offers to disabled 
students a ^^^de range of competitive and noncompetitive recreational 
an(imtramural activities. The "Squids" wheelchair athletic club fields 
teamsHhat compete in wheelchair baskfetball, field, and track with other 
teams around the country. Other competitive activities include bowling, 
swimming, beep-ball for the visually impaired, canoeing, floor hockey, 
football, "gumball" rallies, rqcquetball, soccer, table tennis, target nfle 
shooting, weight lifting, boCaa ball, and other indoor and outdoor ac- 
tivities. Activities take^ place in the student recreation center which was 
specifically designed tp be fully accessible to disabled students. The pro- 
gram also provides valuable practicum and internship expenence for 
university students majoring in physical education. 

■ The University of Colorado, Boulder, located,at the foot of Ihe 
Rockies, finds that skiing, camping, and other outdoor activities are 
popular among both its disabled and able-bodied students. Swimming, 
bowling, handball, and pool are also available on campus for disabled 
students. 



■ University of North Dakota (Grand Forks, North Dakotai offers 
many recreational courses such as swimming, Ijorseback riding, 
macrame, summer road racing, and is currently develo^g track; field, 
and swimming cqjnpetition adapted for handicapped stuaents. Irj addi- 
tion, the "Wallbangers" wheelchair basketball team plays agajnst a 
number of conference teams within a five-state area and in Canajia. 

■ The University of Missouri-Columbia and the University of 
Northern Colorado (Greeley, Colorado) offer a wide varie|ty of 
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recreational aoivities for disabled students. The Joseph Bulova 
School of Watchmaking (Wo(^side, New York) reports that it was 
one of the first institutions to encourage wheelchair sports. ' 



. ■ Mesa Community College (Mesa, Arizona) holds an annual inter- 
campus sports fair featuring equally competitive events for able-bodied 
and handicapped participants, and Tarrant County Junior College 
(Hurst, Texas) organized a wheelchair basketball team to provide 

• recreation (or • its disabled students. Pasadena City Colle^ 
(Pasadena, California) also sponsors an annual "Jog-Wheel-A-Th6n" for 
disabled and able-bodied persons which last year drew 500 participants. 
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Ideas On 

Adopting Technology To Serve 
Disabled Students 



The Problem 

Handicapped students have often needed highly specialized, sometimes 
custom-made, equipment to overcome the limitations created by their 
disabilities. 

The Challenge . . . to provide the necessary equipment or devise 
^ innovative technologies to assure disabled students access to all 
" academically required activities. 

^^^^^^^^^ 

The Ideas 

■ Gallaudet College (Washington, DX.) installed telephone devices 
for the deaf (TDDs) beside all pay phones in college dormitories, and 
equipped a number of telephoned^m campus with amplifiers. All campus 
offices are equipped with telephones tHat flash a light in addition to ring- 
ingr Dermitories are equipped with flashing doorbell light signals and 
strobe lights for fife alarms. PersOTs knocking on any dormitory door 
can also blink the inside ceiling light with aih outside switch. Student^ 
who are both blind and deaf greet visitors when they feel' a soft breeze 
created by a fan attached to the doorbell light switch. In some of its 
newer buildings, Gallaudet mounted its plant utility equipment, such as 
heating and cooling units, onto springs and teflon-coated pads to reduce 
vibrations'lvhich are very distracting to deaf students in the classroom. 



■ The University pf Wisconsin-Madison has many aids for 
visually impaired students, inclining: the Aud-a-dexer, which indexes 
tapes with a tone placed on the tapes; the Audicator, which emits tones 
whose pitch depends on the amount of light; the Speech-Plus Talking 
Calculator, which announces all entry keystrokes and answers; and the 



Copycorder, which records, plays, edits, aijd condenfSes tapes. The 
^university also recently purchased a braille printer which operates as a 
computer output terminal. Anyone with or without a knowledge of 
braille can enter conventional text and produce braille with this equip- 
ment. Three blind students are currently using this new printer. 

■ Bernard Baruch College of the' City University of* New 
York set up The Baruch Commt^r Center for the Visually Impaired, 
which provides instruction in th?use of the computer by sight-impaired 
students as an aid to learning, and offers a numb^ of courses in com- 
puter programming and computer literacy for sucti students. The center 
also has a Tactual Graphics Facility which invented a process for pro- 
ducing masters of tactile maps, diagrairls.. and graphics for blind- 
students which can be reproduced low cost per copy. The center 
prepares such masjgrs for other institutions ^which then reproduce 
copies at theirNown campuses. 

■ Utalji State University (Logan. Utah), which enrolls many 
hearing-impaired students mcluding** prelinftrally deaf students, 
pioneered the use of ^ "Listening and Speech" device (it transmits a 
special frequency from a microphone in the classroom* which hearing 
aids receive and arRplify for hearihg-jmpaired students).„The university 
also offers an "Educational Audiology" major and an "Oral Interpreter 
Training Program'^f both emphasize the use of technological devices in 
teaching and serving deaf persons. 



■ The University of Otdahoma at Norman uses a particularly in- 
novative "talking typewriter** which audibly announces keystrokes, 
developed by a university professor in the computer science department. 
Several blind students are currently learning to operate this machine. In 
addition, the university put braillers. tape recorders, and a visual mag- 
nifier in a special reading room for blind and visually impaired students. 

■ Wichita State University (Wichita. Kansas) offers as one of 
many instructional aids for blind and visually impaired stiidents. the loan 
*of an "audio reader**— a small radio receiver with''*rabbit-ear** antenna 
and a single knob which picks up a special radio frequency. The campus 
radio, station broadcasts daily readings from the local newspapers, in- 
depth reports of recent national and local news, advertisements, and job 
openings. About 400 to 500 homes in Wichita are equipped with ^he 
special receivers. \ 
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■ The Cfty University of New York has built a number of special 
restrooms Equipped with showers, signaling devices, and alarms for 
handicapped persons only. To increase the number of restrooms provid- 
ed while holding down costs, they were designed to serve as unisex 
facilities. 

if California State University, Northridge renovated an area to 
provide a place for students in wheelchairs to study between classes, and 
a wheelchair storage facility where students'^electrically powered wheel- 
chairs can be recharged overnight. Some individuals j^refer to use an 
electric-powered wheelchair only when on campus; this facility allows 
commuting students to avoid having to load and unload the heavier 
electri^powered wheelchairs each day. 

ir^Boston University (Boston, Massachusetts) has two types of 
bowling chutes on cail^us, enabling even the most severely disabled 
' quadriplegic to bowl. A lift has been installed at the university pool and a 
closed-ciroiit tdevision reading enlarger allows partially sighted in- 
dividuals access to printed materials. 



■ Arizona State University fTempe, Arizona) hired a blind student 
to make braille tabs for elevators and doors on its campus. Braille tabs 
identify all classrooms and restrooms-and are always located to the left 
of the doorway. • - ^ 



■ Iowa Western Community College (Council Bluffs, Iowa) in- 
stalled 11 telephone typewriters (TTYs) in dormitories to serve the com- 
munication needs of deaf studejits living on campus. 



■ Senior engineering students at the University of Connecticut 

(SfOrrs, Connecticut) designed mechanical engineering solutions to help 
mobility-impaired students overcome obstacles on campus. Students 
who use wheelchairs consult with engineering students and work with 
them to find solutions to their problems. 

■ The University of Iowa (Iowa City, Iowa) offers to its hearing- 
impaired students a number of auditory training units. The ilnits consist 
of a wireless microphone and a small Receiver. For classroom use; the in- 
structor wears the microphone and the student wears the receiver. 
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it Miami-Dade Community College (Miami, Florida) and 

El Camino College (Torrance, Camomia) have adapted the use of 
television to deliver courseSirto homebound and hospitalized students. 



■ St* Mary's Junior College (Minneapolis, Minnesota) Inakes ex- 
tensive use of specialized equipment such as braille measuring devices,^ 
timers, and audible light probes, and has adapted other equipment as 
part of its modified curriculum to train blind and visually impaired 
students as occupational and physical therapist-assistants; 



■ Los Angeles Harbor College (Wilmington, Califon^a) uses 
computer-assisted independent study programs to help students over- 
come learning disabilities. 
/ 
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^deas On 

Forming Disabled Student 
^ ^ Organizations 



The Problem 

Disabled students must make' unique adjustments in addition to those 
encountered by every student entering college. Also, they often find that 
they are not fully informed about t)ieir rights as disaMed persons and 
that they need an advocate to represent their interests on campus^ 

The Challenge ... to asatStdisabled students to form self-help 
and advocacy organizations tAat will help ease their transition to col- 
lege life, educate them as to their itights, ancf seek changes on cam- 
pus to accommodate their needs. 



The Ideas " . \ 

m . 

■ The State Uhlyersity of New York at Buifalo helped organize 
Ae ''Independents'', a student group which has become influential on 
campus, participating in student politics and university committers. 
This group recently initiated an independent living center modeled after 
the one in Berkeley, California. Composed of able-bodied as well as 
disabled students, the Independents meets weekly, publishes a newslet- 
ter, sponSbrs social affairs, and sets up recreational programs and 
awareness day activities. 



■ Brooklyn College of the City University of New York has a 

disabled students' organization named '^Students Organize For Every 
Disabflity United For Progress'' which is kjiown by its acronym **S0 
FED UP." Since the early 1970s, SO FED UP has been a driving force 
for the establishment of academic support services for disabled students. 
It has also created an extensive recreational program specially adapted 
for disabled students. 
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■ Northeastern University '(Boston, Massachusetts) founded a 
disabled students' organization that- produces a quarterly newsletter 
called "Update." Through this newsletter, students share information 
on matters of interest to them ranging from the services that the univer- 
sity provides to the status of federal government legislation affecting 
disabled persons. ' 

■ Kent State University (Kent, Ohio) offers to its disabled and able- 
bodied students membership in "Students for Mobility." ,The group 
wQi:ks to eliminate architectural barriers encountered by handicapped 
students on campus and also promotes a variety of athletic activities for 
students who use wheelchairs. 

■ Rumapo College of New Jersey (Mahwah, New Jersey) sponsors 
a club, Society to Educate and Assist Ramapo College Handicapped 
(SEARCH), run and controlled by handicapped students. The club pro- 
vides opportunities for many social and cultural activities such as\rips to 
Broadway plays, concerts, museups, horseback riding, picnics, and par- 
ties. SEARCH also sponsor's an annual swim-a-thon to raise funds for 
adjditional equipment. . ^ 



■ ^ Iowa State University (Ames, Iowa) sponsors a handicapped stu-., 
dent organization that serves as a support group for handicapped 
students on campus. The group has been instrumental in assisting the 
university with architectural accessibility, preparing an ac!cessibility map 
for student use, and publishing a brochure explaining the areas of serv- 
ice and programs available for students with disabilities. 



■ Purdue University Calumet (Hammond, Indiana) encouraged 
the development of a strong disabled student organization which has ef- 
fected many changes on campus, including working to make all science 
labs accessible ajid raising scholarship money, by selling hand-crafted 
items. This group also holds social events at local restaurants to check 
accessibility and encourages businessmen to make their buildings ac- 
cessible: 



■ The University of Iowa's (Iowa City, Ipwa) handicapped students 
fonwed a student group that meAs monthly to'discyss physical and at- 
titudinal barriers on campus and in the community, to consider policies 
affecting handicapped persons, and to plan social and recreational a(i- 
tivities. This group.also sponsors educational and service programs, and 
nlavs an advocacy role on behalf of handicapped individuals. 



^ * ■ Other in^tittltions |pcouraging the formation of student gfbups in- 
1 * dude ^e Uiuver^jhT^ Minnesota at 

jrstudent ip-oup galled UNICORN; the Univer^ty of Califcmiia, 
^ kiverside which established a disabled students' union to serve as a 
^ forum *for disabled students on campus; and Forf Steil^coom Com- 
•-munity College (Tac6nia, Washmgton) which^ formed the Barrier 
• Breakers Club whose purpose is to educate the college community about 
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College and university personnel, faced with the difficult problem of ful- 
ly serving disabled students, have been unaware of the successful efforts 
at many other colleges and universities to' meet the needs of disabled 
students. • 

The ChMenge , , , to share information with other higher educa- 
tion institutions about innovative ideas and successful programs for 
disabled students. 

^ 



Note: In reporting to the Academy, many institutions noted the im- 
portance of the Association on Handicapped Student Service Pro- 
grams in Postsecondary education (AHSSPPE) in nationwide ef- 
•forts to promote information sharing among institutions. 
AHSSPPE, established in 1978 by a group of concerned directors of 
programs for HandicapiM students, holds annual conferences for its 
500 member institutions organization^, publishes a newsletter, 
and sponsors workshops. It is the only national association repre- 
senting handicapped student programs at colleges and universities. 
For more information contact AHSSPPE pnisident, Jane| Hyss, at 
Iowa State University. 



* The Ideas 

* Boston .Ufiiversity's (Boston, Massachusetts) staff participates 
in national lecture series, n«akes conference presentat:6ns, and consults 
with other institutions. The program director fias published numerous 
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ho^ chapters, booklets, and articles about the university's program 
which* are widely circulated by the unuversity's news bjoreau to con- 
sumer, rehabilitation, and; postsecondary educational journals. Upon 
completion of a new project, such as thq taj)ed, campus directory and 
walking orientation, the university also p/oduces. a *'how we did it'' 
report for distnbUtion to other institutions. The university notes that it 
does not offer uki^ate program answers; its intention is to-contnbute to 
greater shanng of ideas among instittitidhs: 



it Ball State University (Muncie, Indiana) h^s developed extreme- 
ly Adaptable attendant care services about which it shares forms, fprmat, 
ajid rationale with any interested institutions. Ball State,, has also 
developed an information packet to zmsw^ requests for informatk)n 
Sbout its program. The director of the prog^m has con ducted .numerous 
workshops and offers consultations with other institutions, 

■ ^ Kent State University's (Kent, Ohio) director of handicapped 
student services Has made presentations at more than 25 state and na- 
- tional conferences, promoting tljt expansion of educational and career 
opportunities for disabled persons. 



■ American University (Washington, D.C.), together with 25 other 
capital area colleges and universities, formed a Disabled Student Ser- 
vices Coalition which shares information and resources, monitors cur- 
rent legislation, and proitiote^ the. rights and opportunities of disabled 
students in higher educatidn. Each f^ll, the coalition also sponsors 
awareness month programs on each of its member campuses. 



■ Iowa State .University (Ames, Iowa) established a state- wide' 
council to identify and solve problems encountered by handicapped per- 
sons and to disseminate information on the subject. Activities include 
exhibits and handouts containing information about disabilities, a film 
festival, ^d a panel discussion. featuring handicapped scientists in the 
state o( Iowa. The coordinator of Handicapped Student Services is also 
president of AHSSPPE. 



■ The State University of New York at Buffalo held a major na- 
tional conference entitled, "Workshop on Communication Networks 
that Promote Opportunities in Postsecondary Education for the Handi- 
capped." An important resuk was the publishing of a book by the same 
title which included a comprehensive directory of organizations and in- 
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fomialion relating to higher education and handicapped individuals. The 
book was distributed to over 1,500 national and state organizations, and 
to all Institutions who are members of AHSSPPE. 



■* Wright Stat^ University (Dayton, Ohio) sponsored two national 
AHSSPPE conferences on disabled students in postsecondary educatidn 
which were attended by 250 to 300 individuals from colleges, unive^ 
sities, and organization^ for hafidicapped persons. TKe purpose of the^ 
, conferences was to disseminate innovative ideas and strategies that have 
.been developed at Wrigjit State and other institutions across the coun- 
try. The results were published and distributed -following each con- 
ference, ~ - 

■ Ramapo CoU^e of New Jersey (Mahwah, New Jersey) has 
held seven major conferences on campus during the past four years, 
each focusing on a major aspect of the lives of disabled persons. The 
director of its disabled student program has also made-presentations 
about the program's philosophy at national and international con- 
ferences. ^ 

■ Waubonsee Community College's. (Sugar Grove, Illinois) pro- 
gram staff are currently working with.15 other colleges under a Higher 
Eclucation Cooperative Agreement Grant from the U.S. Department of 
Education. The staff serves as specialists in helping other colleges meet 
the needs of students with hearing impairments. Recently, the staff also 
provided consultation and copies of its interpreter trainuig program 
materials to help the state of Tessas develop a similar program. Satellite 
programs enroDing five hearing-impaired students have begun at two 
neighboring community colleges; programs at the otHei: cooperating col- 
leges are to^ started over the remaining term of the grant. 

■ Meti^politan State College (Denver, ^Colorado) has widely 
spread information ^bout the success of its "College for Living"^ an in- 
novative living/learning complex housing 200 developmentally disabled 
adults. The program is built around specific needs identified by the 
"students" such as skills of independent living, sources of assistance in 
the community, and day-to-day mobility in a large city. Other college 
student volunteers \yorking in the*program gain valuable hands-on 
teaching experienfe. 

R^ults: The "College for Living" has served as.a model for the 
* development of 26 similar programs throughout the nation. 

59 ••• 




■ Queensborough CommunitWCollege of the City Univer« 
sity of New York (Bayside, New York) began experimenting in 1973 
witfi delivering educational programs to homebound persons. Over the 
yS^s its success with the program has been.widely touted, and its pro- 
gram staff have assisted in the. development of similar programs for 
homebound students at ten other postsecondary institutions-. 



■ Gallaudet College (Washington, D.C.), a highly specialized, 
federally, funded institution primarily for 9eaf and hearing-impaired 
students, has widely shared its expertise with other colleges and has 
assisted in setting up satellite programs at a number of ftther campuses. 

■■ , , 
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12 

Ideas on 

Raising Funds To Provide 
A Education to Disabled Students . 



The Rroblem 

in many cases, providing education for disabled students has^ involved 
substantia] added costs such as those for: a) hiring program coor- 
dinators, readers, interpreters, etc; b) adapting curricula to meet handi- 
capped students'- needs; c) purchasing specialized Equipment; and d) 
modifying buildings to make them accessible. 

The Challenge ... to find creative ways to raise funds to cover 
the additional costs of educating handicapped students. 



The Ideas ,5 . 

■ Augsburg College (Minneapolis, Minnesota) planned a major 
fund-raising campaign ~" Making a Way"-and raised $280,000'frorp 
275 Lutheran churches and another $470,000 from corporations, alumni,' 
and friends for the removal of architectural barriers. Funds were raised 
through meetings with church puncils, film presentations, and oral 
presentations, all of which was made possible by the dedicated efforts of 
many faculty volunteers. 



* Barnard Collegers. (New York, New York) Dean for Disabled 
Students, although confined to a wheekhair. raised almost a million 
dollars for the college's disabled students' program through active cor- 
respondence with private foundations and colleagues, outside rehabilita- 
tion^^gfgBttlSations. and friends and experts in the field of disability. 
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■ Madonna College (LivonjaJ^ichigapK until recently ^ small, tradi- 
tional liberal arts college, spent $1,255,0(50 over the past five years on 
facility modifications and developing and conductmg its interpreting and 
tutoring programs for the deaf. A substantial part of that amount was 
paid with funds from local service groups, such as the Lions Club, and 
grants from private foundations and the Fund for the Improvement of 
PoStsecondary Education. - ► . 



* St. Andrews Presbyterian College (Laurinburg, North 
Carolina), because the costs were simply too high for a small institution 
(754 students), persuaded private foundations and other organizations to 
donate money for operations, facility renovations, and equipment pur- 
chases needed to support the programs for its 50 disabled students, most 
of whom are severely disabled (for example, 28 quadriplegics). 

Results: A special fund-raising campaign was launched in 1977 and 
to date, $788,919 in gifts and pledges has been raised. 



■ Wichita State University (Wichita, Kansas) was able to per- 
suade community organizations, churches disabled veterans^ chapters, 
and well-wishers to provide' wheelchairs, tape recorders, digital braille 
clocks, large/pnnt copies of current periodicals, telephone push-bytton 
attachments' blank tapes, braille transcribing paper, and mobility cane^. 

■ Fort Hays State University (fiays,""Kansa9) set up a committee, 
of community and university representatives tltet raised local funding, 
with the cooperation of the state Easter Seal Society. Some of the funds 
were raised to buy a used van which university students are hired to 
drive, providing transpoftaion not only for disabled students but also 
other disabled memb^s of the community. 

■ The University of Northern Colorado (Greeley, Colorado) 
enlists the help of community members who provide funds, equipment, 
transportaton, and attendant care assistance and sponsor special proj- 
ects serving the university's 200 disabled student?. 



■ The University qf Wisconsin-Oshkosh has received several 
hundred thousand dollars over the past three years in appropriations 
from the state to pay for modifying buildings and purchasing a wide ar- 
ray of sophisticated equipment to better accommodate its estimated 50 
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to 70 disabled students. It also obtained $12,000 worth of donated equip-* 
ment aUid is currently seeking additional contributions to pay for install- 
^ tag a wireless listening system in the theaters and music hall for use by 
hearing-impaired persons. 
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The 166 Ndminated Programs 



Nominated Institutions and 
Nature or^otable Aspects ' 
of Pn^ram/ Approach 



Principal 

Contact 

'Person 



American River College's Enabling 
Center conducts workshops to improve 

* awareness and understanding about' 
disabled persons as the college in- 
CTeased its disabled student enrollment 
from 30 to 660 over the past ten years. 
A physical education program adapted 
for handicapped students is centr^to 
the college s success in serving students 
with all types of disabilities. 



Mr. Jon P. James 
Counselor/Enabler 
American River College 
4700 College Oak Drive 
Sacramento, CA 95841 
(916) 484-8529 



American University, togetl^er with 
other capital area colleges and universi- 
ties, formed a Disaliled Student Ser- 
vices Coalition which shares resources, 
sponsofs awareness workshops, and 
helps member institutions overcome 
limitations on their abilities to respond 
to the needs of disabled students. In 
four years the university has, without 
special funding, increased enrollment 
from 5 to 85 disabled students. 



Mi. Whitney Steward 
Director, Office of Sty- 
dent Acti>ttes and 
Special Services 
Mary Graydon Center 
#216 

American University 
Nebraska & Massachu- 

se?tts Avenues 
Washington, D.C. 20016 
(202) 686-2070 
(202) 686-6888 (TTY) 



Arizona State University identified 
and trained staff and faculty ff om each 
del^artment to work with disabled stu- 
dents as it doubled its disabled student 
body over the past five years. 



Mrs. Tedde Scharf 
Coordinator, Special 

Spodces for Disabled 
^^tudents 
^"-^Arizona State University 
Student Health Service 
Tempe, AZ 85287 
(602) 965-7220 )fi 



Note: This appendix hsts and bnefly describes progi^ ideas and innovative ap- 
proaches of all the 166 colleges and universities which were nominated as can- 
didates for Certificates of Achievement and which subhiitted information to the> 
AcademV for Educational Development , * 
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Nominated Institutions and 
. Nature or Notable Aspects 
of Program/.^>proach 



Principal 
Contact 
Perscm 



Augsburg College planned a major 
fundraising effort— * 'Making a 
Way" -and raised $280,000 from 275 
Lutheran^hurches and another 
$470,000 from corporatibns, alumni, 

anr^ fripnHg for rpmnval nf architec- 
tural barriers. The recently completed 
renovations-^are to enable mobility- 
impaired students to pursue a tradi- 
tional lib*^arts education. A center, 
initiated oy Augsburg faculty 
members but now^ independent, firo- 
vides support services to disabled 
students on campus and helps disabled 
students throughout the midwest to 
' choose and gain entry into a college or 
university program. "* 



Mr. A.B. Batalden 
Assistant to the Vice 

President for 

Development 
Augsburg College 
731 Twenty-first, 

Avenue South 
Minneapolis, MN 55454 
(612) 330-1183 



Austin Community CoUege assigned 
and trained key persons at eadi cam- 
pus to assist disabled students. Within 
two years the college increased its en- 
rollment of disabled students from vir- 
tiially none to 400. 



Mr. David A. McKay 
Coordinator, Special 

Student Services 
Austin Community 

College 
P.O. Box 2285 
Austin, TX 78768 
(512) 476^381, E!xt.583 



BaD State University, an early leader 
in serving disabled students and shar- 
ing its ideas with other colleges and 
universities, designed its programsand 
facilities to enable its 160 handicapped 
students to achieve a high degree of in- 
dependence. The university's program 
is a recognized model and its stan ac- 
tively participate in national organiza- 
tions such as the Association on Handi- 
capped ^udent Service Programs in 
Postsecondary Education (AHSSPPE). 



Mr. Ricliard Harris 
Director, Handicapped 
Services/Orientation 
Ball State Unix^rsity 
B-1 Student Center 
Muncie, IN 47306 
(317) 285-5293 
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Nominated Institutions and 
Nature or Notable Aspects 
of Program/ Approach 



Principal 
Contact 
Person 



Barnard College; in 1978, committed 
i^lf to becoming a leader in providing 
education to disabled women. The* 
college appointed a Dean for Disabled 
Students and, in three years, raised $1 
million. Aggressive recruitment has 
doubled the enrollment of disabled 
women, who are well integrated into 
both academic and social programs at 
the college. 



, Ms. Julie V. Marsteller 
Dean for Disabled 

Students 
Barnard College 
606 West 120th Street 
New York, NY' 10027 
(212) 280-4634 



Boston University, through lectures, 
presentations, apd publications has 
promoted and advanced educational 
opportunities for disabled students at 
other institutions across the nation. Its 
own programs and extensive support 
services for handicapped students are 
models for other institutions. Support 
services are ^decentralized and handi- 
capped students are integrated into all 
academic programs. 



Mr. Alfred H. DeGraff 
Director, Disabled 

Student Services 
Boston University 
775 Commonwealth 

Avenue 
Boston, MA 02215 
(617) 353-3658 
. (Voice or TTY) 



Bowlinfi Green State University's 
Disabled Student Services Office con- 
' ducts awareness activities and inter- 
venes when necessary to help any of 
its 150 disabled students overcome ob- 
stacles or cut through bureaucratic 
"red tape." 



Ms. Janet L. ScottBey 
Director, Handicapped 

Services 
Bowling Green State 

University 
Bowling Green, OH 

43403 
(419) 372-0495 - 



Brookdale Community CoUege es- 
tablished a career information center 
which counsels <Jisabled students on 
how to nial\ realistic career choices. 
Workshops on assertiveness training, 
job searching and interviewing tech- 
niques prepare students for work. Staff 
members work with employers to dem- 
onstrate the abilities of handicapped 
workers. 



Mr. Arthur E. Marshall 
Adtvisor to Disabled 

Students 
' Brookdale Community 

College 
J^wman Springs Road 
Lincroft, NJ 07712 
(201) 842-1900. Ext. 338 
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Nominated Institutions and 
Nature or Notable Aspects 
of Program/Approach 



' Principal 
'Contact 
Person 



CabriUo Community CoUege oper- 
ates an off-campus rehabilitation cen- 
ter which provides instructional, physi- 
cal, occupational, and speech therapy 
to stroke victims. Jn addition, a learn- 
ing disabilities program on campus 
tests and prescribes programs for 

^ learning-disabled students. The col- 
lege enrolls- 960 disabled students. 



Mr. William Hewitt 
Director, Supportive 

Service'Program 
Cabrillo Community 

CoUege 
6500 Soquel Drive 
Aptos, CA 95003 
(408) 425-6379 



California State Polytechnic. 
'University modified its educational 
policies and oirricula for disabled stu- 
d&ts. In addition to providing basic 
support services, the university ar- 
ranges for specialized educational ma- 
terials, makes appropriate referrals to 

. on- aijd^off -campus resources, and acts 
as liaisojli with faculty and staff for dis- 

. abledsrudentl. 



Ms. Carol A. Goldstein 
Director, Disabled 

Student Services 
California State 

Polytechnic University 
3801 West Temple 

Avenue 
Pomona, CA 91768 
(714) 598-4810 



California State University, North- 
ridge established the federally funded 
National C^ter on Deafness in 1964. 
The center enables its deaf students to 
obtain full access to classroom instruc- 
tion and extracurricular activities. In 
addition, the center's extensive array 
of sophisticated equipment— vojce 
controlled computers, a tactile prinN^ 
program, diagnostic testing for leam- 
mg disabled students — provide 
unusual opportunities for students 
with other disabilities. 



Dr. Ray L. Jones 
Director, National 

Center on Deafness 
California State 

University, Northridge 
18111 Nordhoff Street 
Northridge, CA 91330 
(213)885-2611 



mtral Piedmont Community jCol- 
iVge has integrated its regularly sched- 
uleo-^logy classes by having blind 
and visually impaired student^ use clay 
and seeds to construct models of and 
observe the behavior of chromosomes ' 
and genes, while the other students ex- 
amine the same behavior urtder micro- 
scopes. 



Mr. Costas S. 

Boukouvalas 
Director, Special 
'Services 
Central Piedmont 

Community College 
P.O. Box 4009 
Charlotte, NC 28204 
(704) 373-6739 - 
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NoQiinated Instituticms and 
Nature or Notable Aspects 
of^Progrkm/ Approach 



Principal 
Contact ' 
Pferson 



Central Washington University's 
92 handicapped students live on cam- 
^pus in acfcessible rooms, participate in 
'campus programs and activities, and 
are provided supportive services. A 
special program offers extra instruc- 
tion to learning-disabled students as 
well as training for instructors on how 
• to adapt teaching techniques. 



Ms. Ann Thompson 
Coordinatpr, 

HandicSpped 

Student Services 
Central WasTiington 

University 
EUensburg, WA 9^926 
(509)963-2171 * 

(Voice or TTYJ 



Charles Stewart Mott Community 
College' in 1977 set up the first prog- 
ram^^for heairing-impaired stupients in 
the 6tate of Michigan, which was later 
expanded to include 'an interpreter- 
training program ancl additional serv- 
vices for students with other disabili- 
ties.' The college's system of monitor- 
ing and evaluating makes a staff mem- 
ber "casebound" to 30 to 40 disabled 
students for . the duration o^ their 
studies. 



^IIs. Marguerite L. 
Fordyce 

Coordinatoc, 
Handicapped^ 
Student Services 

Charl^^ewart Mott 

• Cori^mty College 

1401 E.tSurt Street 

Flint, MI 48503 

(313) 762-0399 



Chicagd City-Wide College conducts 
a six month on-the-job training pro- 
gram for developmentally disabled a- 
dults to be employed in such areas ^ 
food service workers, nurses' aides, 
clerical workers, and hotel/house- 
keepers. Homebound students use 
radios and computer terminals in their 
homes *to earn advanced certificates in 
data processing. 



Ms. Ellen McMahon 
Coordinator, Services 
for the Develop- 
mentally Disabled 
Chic^o City- Wide 

CoHege ' 
185 N. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, IL 80601 
(312) 977-2551 



ClINY, Bernard Baruch College op- 
erates a computer center for 'visually 
impaired students. Center staff teach 
computer skills, conduct research, and 

firoviiie information and consultation, 
ts Tactual Graphics Facility prepares 
maps, diagrams, and graphics for blind 
students using a speaal process which 
allows them t6 be -duplicated at a very 
low cost per copy. - ^ , 



Professor Viola 

Rosenheck 
Ckrunselor, Services for 

Disabled Students 
CUNY. Bem*d Baruch 
. College 

17 Lexington Avenue ' 
New York, ]SY 10010 
(212) 725-4458 
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Nominated Institutions and 
Nattu*e or Not^lrfe Aspects 
of Program/Approach 



Principal 
Contact 
Person 



ClJNY,^rooklyn Collie's disabled 
stude^ set up a recreational activities 
group which meets w^kly for sports 
and socialising. Swimming, floor hock-t 
ey. wiffleball,* volleyball, ping pong, 
and basketbali are offered. The cd- 
;e has become a recreational center 
disabled pergpns^in the local com- 
'munity. 

— % y ^ ^ 



Ms. JoAnn DeSantis 
Assistant Director of 

Recreation and 

Intramurals 
CUNY, Brooklyn 

College 
Bedford Avenue & 
. Avenue H, Rm. 131 R 
Brooklyn, NY 11210 
(212) 780-5372 ^ ^ 



CtJNY,^CoUege of Staten Island set 

up a centralized office of special stu- 
dent services to assist\ disabled stu- 
dents with registratin, scheduling, 
counseling, and other sefvices* The of- 
fice views itself as an advocate for pn 
moting the fnterests of disaWed si 
dents in dealing with the administra- 
tion and faculty of the gollege-- - *; 




CUNY, Hunter CoUece formedaM^l 
consisting of one^%Ti0fy member ffora< 
each 'department. The panel Imks the 
•Office of Stud«it SerVice§jiitn the de- , 
\partments, aeates awareness of le^ 
jrftandatfs, and"helps faculfyad&pt^Jan- 
. dard procedurerof teaching to meet 
* the-needs of the college's 127 disabled 
students. 



Dr. Audrey Glynn 
Director, Special 

Sty dent Services 
CUNY, Collige of 

Staten Island 
715 Ocean Terrace 
Staftn Island, NY 
12) 390-7626 



-io3»i 



M^, Florence W. 

Haqtstein 
Coordiflator for 

Disabled Students 
CUNY, Hunter CoHege 
695 Park Avenue 
New York„^NY 10021 
(212) 570-5284 



CUNY,^ Kingsb^ough Community^ 

*Coll^e created individual instruction- 
al programs for 28 learning-disabled * 

♦students that include tutoring,, counsel- 
ing, arid cla^s in basic skills and^ocial 
development. The college also de- 
signed a course which trains special 
education students to work with dis- 
abled students. 



Dr. Irwin Rosenthal 
t)irectoj. Learning 

Opportilnities Center 
CUNY, Kingsborqugh 

Community College 
Oriental BoiJeiPM, • 

Manhattan Beni 
Brooklyn, NY 11255 
(212)934^5270 ^ 
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lated InstStutioiis and 
re or Not%le Aspects 
of Ply)gram/Apprg^h < 



Principal 
t \ Contact 
\ Person 



CUNY, I^GuarduUpommunity Col- 
lege has two programs for disabled 
students: 1) a special program of credit 
.and non-credit courses for deaf stu- 
dents, and 2) reguldr programs for stu- 

. dents with other disabilities, with sup- 
porti^ services provideij by the Dean 

• of Students'-oi£ice7 4^ ^ 



Mr. Robert purfey 
Counselor 
CUNY, I^Guardia 
Commuriity Col]e, 
31-14) Thompson 

Avenue 
Long Island City, 

NY 11101 
(212) 626-27(^0 



CUNY, Queens College set up a peer 
counseling program that trains and 
pays able-bodied students to counsel 
th^ir handicap|)ed peers. The program 
provides >^ork experience that is often 
useful in obtaining employment in ref- 

. lated fields after graduation. 



Ms: Gail UeUendahl - 
Director, Special 

Sendees 
CUNY, Queens College 
Kissena Boulevard 
Flushing, NY 11367 
(212) 520-7636 



CUNY', Queensborough Commu&fc 
ty College in 1973, began a unique 
experimental projec^hich bringagidu- 

^ cation to homebodK students via a 
telephone conference §ystem. Horne- 
bound students are admitted to regukr 
programs of study and are subject to 
the same course requirements as their 
ablebpdied pfeers. Counselors, tutors, 
notetakers, and reg^Jers are provided 
as well as a full range of courses in 
Hberal arts and occupational education. 



Ms. Merrill „a Parra 

l)irector, Homebound 
Program 

CUNY, Queensborou^ 
Cxjirununity College 

5oth Avenue & Spring- 
field Blvd. 

Administration 
Building, A409 

Bayside, NY 11364 

(212) 631-6397 



Mr. Robert C. Boland^ 
Dean of Students \ 
Clayton Junior College 
P.O. Box -285 ^ 
Morrow, GA 30260 
(404) 961-3510 



Clayton Junior College, without set- 

* ting up a s'pecial office or program for 
dibbled students, simply began to or- 
gani2e faculty and staff attentions to 

• the needs of its 20 disabled students 
enrolled. The college is attempting to 

. • come to grips with how it will finance 
the higher unit costs as more disabled 
students are attracted to its programs 
in the future. 
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Nominated Institutions and 
Nature or Notable Aspects 
of Program/Approach 



Principal 
"Contact 
Person 



1 



Colorado Slate University empha- 
sis the use of existing resources— 
both on campus and off— to fulfill the- 
special needs .of its disabled students 
rather than setting up unnecessary new 
services. To this end, the universit}^ 
set up^a resource library and informa- 
tion center and also provides in-service 
training to help faculty develop new 
teaching methods fomdisabled stu- 
dents. ^ 

^ ■ — ^ — ' ^ 

Columbus College analyzed all of « its 
programs to determine which cbui^ses 
could not be successfully completed by 
hapdicAped students, and then au- 
thori^' course substitutions which 
would enable them to complete the 
program. Buildings and facilities have 
been modified to make the campus 
more accessible to mobility-impaired 
students. 



Ms. Rosemary Kreston 
Director, Office of 

Resources for 

Disabled Students 
Colorado State 

University 
112^Student Services 

Building 
Ft. Collins, CO 80523 
(303) 491-2221 



Mr. Aten F. Tv^cheU 
Secjkjp 504 Coordinator 
Corambus College 
Columbus, GA 31993 
(404) 56ir2221 



Columbus Technical Institute's dis- 
abled students participate in a wide- 
range of technical courses, including a 
particularly successful data processing 
class. The inatitiite emphasizes adapt- 
ed equipment as well as adapted writ- 
ten material for use by dis^led stu- 
dents. 



Ms. Kathleen lyi. \yhite 
Supervisor, IJandi- 
capped Student 
^rvices ^ 
Columbus Technical 

Institute 
550 East Spring - 
Cokimbus, OH 43216 
(614) 227-2570 



Community College of^AUegheny 
County stresses oneto^ne working 
relationships between Disabled stu- 
dents arid counselors. Individuetlized 
seiyice begins with an interview,^test- 
ing, and registration, and continues 
through to final placement, in a job or 
^transfer to a four- year -^llege or uni- 
versity. / 



Ms. Mary Beth Doyle 
Assistant Directpr, 

Special Services 
Community College of 

Allegheny County 
:808 Ridge Avenue, 

Rooifl C324 
Pittsburgh, PA 15212 
(41^321-3001 ^ 
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Nominated Institutions and 
Nature or Rotable Aspects 
of Program/ Approach 



Principal 
Contact 
Person 



Community College of Denver es- 
tablished a center that serves more 
than 1,000 disabled students represent- 
ing'^O disabilities and provides approx- 
imately 100 different types of support 
services. Because of its early commit- 
ment to serving handicapped students, 
all facilities have been constructed with 
barrier-free design. 



Mr. Kenneth L. Bosch 
Director, Center for the 

Physically 

Disadvantaged 
CommiJfty College of 

Denver 
3645 West 112th 
Westminster, CO 80030 
(303) 466-8811 



Community College of Philadel-. 
phia's program goes beyond merely 
providing sifpport services, by offering 
special workshops on legal rights^ 
health issues, classcfcin Engl^h skills, 
and seminars in sign language. Coun- 
seling plays a major role in the, pro- 

- gram. 



Ms. Sharon Woltz 
Programs for Handi- 
capped Persons 
Community College of 

Philadelphia v 
34 South 11th Streef 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 
(215) 972-7224 



Cuvfihoga Community CoU^e teams 
designed individual instructional pro- 
grams' for faculty to u$e iwith handi- 
cappej} students in their classrooms. 
Each team developed a program on a 
differ.ent handicap. Each proMam is a, 
package of videotapes, hardropy, and 
instructions. 



Dr. Donald E. Greive 
Dean of Educational 
, ^Services 

Cuyahoga Community 

College 
11000 Pleasant Valley Rd 
Parma, OH 44130 
(513)845-4000, ExJ.5136 




Cypress College established a center 
for physically disabled students* and a 
center that/ serves learning disabled 
students. Both components stress indi- 
vi^lized assistance and the ultimate 
goal of 'integrating disabled students 
into all aspects of college life. 



, Mr. Robert Nadell 
Coordinator/Counselor; 

Disaoled Students 
Cypress College • 
9200 VaUey \^dW Street 
Cypress, CA 90630 
(714) 826-2220, Ext. 1 



De Anza College integrated into its re- 
gular academic program: a), Special 
equipment for disabled ' students, b) 
draining and services for physically im- 
paired students, c) a program address- 
ing devetopmental disabilities, and d) 
individualized remedial instruction. 
The college enrolls 1,827 disabled stu- 
dents. 



Mr. Emmett Casey 
Administrator, Sj)ecial 

Programs 
De Anza College ~ 
21250 StevQpfCreek 

Boulevard 
Cupertino, CA 95014 
(408)^996-4411 
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Nominated Institutions and 
* Nature Vr Notable Aspects 
ot Pn^gjram/ Approach 



Principal 
Contact 
Person * 



East Carolina UniverMty sent infer- 
matioa tjiroughout me southed to re- 
cruit stiidepts and a full program was 
implemented iil 1977. The univer^ty 
is expecting en^Ument of 30 hearing- 
disabled studentrin Fall 1981. 



Mr. Leonard M. Ernest 
Prograjm Director, 
Program for Hearing 
Impaired Students 
East*Carolina University 
A-114 Brewster Building 
Greenville, NC 27834 
(919) 757-6729 
(Voice or TTY) 



East Centi^ Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity conducts a comprehenave 
needs assessment ^d develops a plan 
of action for each disabled sttjdent. 
Counselors train and use a small cadre_ 
of peer coun^lor/tutors to complement 
a wide range of physical and academic 
support services. Independent living . 
skills and job placement encourage 
complete independence prior to gradu- 
ation. 



Dr. James D. Caruthers 
Director, Special 

Services . 
East Central Oklahoma 

State University 
100 East IMi 
Ada, OK 74820 
(405) 332-8000 



Eadtfield College provides academip 
^ppdrt services, pilot projects for 
training personnel, and on-going modi- 
fications to the physical pl^t to assist 
its disabled students. Staff of its cen- 
tralized prograin are all skilled in sign 
language and lip reading, and serve as 
a resource for !he other campuses of 
the community college system in its 
district. 



Mn J. Ddier Childrey 
Coordinator, Services ' 

for H ittdicapped 

Students 
Eastfield College ' 
j737 Motley Drive 
Mesquite,'T*X 75150 
(214) 746-3247 



El Camino College provides a variety 
of supix)rt 'seAices, adaptive equip- 
ment, course materials, and special 
classes for. disabled students. The Col^ 
lege offer^ television courses to home^ 
bound students and conducts hQspftaK 
based classes on issues^ of inprest to 
disabled students. 



Dr. Steven R. Fasteau 
Director, Disabled 

Students Program' 
El Camino College 
16007 Crenshaw Blvd. 
Torrance, CA 90506 
(213) 532-3670 
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Nominated Institutions and 
Nature or Notable Aspects 
of Program/Approach 



% Principal 
Contact 
Person 



El Paso Community College built 
several new buildings t>n campus with 
barrier-free design. A comprehensive 
array of support services, ranging 
from pre-adniissi(Hi counseling to spe- 
cialized job placement, is provided by 
a bilingual staff, many of whom are 
themselves*! disabled. The college 
enrolls a nunlber of Spanish- American 
disabled stuafents, ' 



Ms. Ann LemWe/ 
Ms, Barbara Davis 
Counselors, Center of 
Educational Services 
for the Handicapped 
El Paso Community 

College 
P.O. Box 20500 
El Paso, TX 79998 
(915) 594-2426 



Erskine College enrolls 25 learning- 
disabled students in regular course of- 
ferings which it augments with inten- 
sive counseling, recorded textbooks, 
untimed and oral testmg, and taped 
lectures. A mandatory tutoring oro- 
graiin which u*s outside consultants is 
tssential to the effectiveness* of the 
program. 



Ms. Katherine B. 

Chandler 
. Program Director, 

Specific Learning 
' Disabilities Program 
Erskine College 
P.O. Box 338 
Due West, SC 29639 
(803) 379-8867 



Florida Junior CoUege at Jackson- 
ville designed a vocational and in- 
structional support system which 
serves 40 handicapped youths. The 
students attend regular classes* and 
then receive six months of on-the-job 
training from local businesses. The 
college holds employer awareness 
workshops' for supervisors and co- 
workers of the .disaWed persons. 



Mr. Jeffrey G. Oliver - 
Director of- Programs 

for the Handicapped • 
Florida Junior CoUege 

at Jacksonville 
4501 Capper Road, 

Room A-218 
Jacksonville, FL 32218 
(904) 757-6366 



Florida State University reports the 
Jargest enrollment of disabled students t 
in the university system of Florida, and 
attributes this accomplishment to the 
active support of its president and an 
active recruitment program. 



Dr. Freddie L. Groomes 
Assistant to the 

President 
Florida State Univ^ity 
Tallahassee, FL 323(^6 
•(904) 6445283 
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Nominated Institutions and 
Nature or Notable Aspects 
of Program/Approach 



Principal 

Contact 

Person 



Floyd Junior College offers support 
services and counseling to hearing-im- 
|iaired students who are otherwise fully 
integrated into regular academic pro- 
grams. Program staff also teach sign 
language to faculty members, anS pro- 
vide interpreters for all campus activi- 
ties. 



Mr. Melvin Perry 
Counselor, Hearing 
Impaired Program 
Floyd Junior College • 
U.S. Highway 27 South 
P.O. Box 18^ 
Rome, GA 30161 
(404) 295-6^ 



Fort Hays State University set up a 

committee of university and communi- 
ty representatives that raised local 
funding with the cooperation of the 
fllf e Easter Seal Society and bought a 
used van. Students are employed to 
drive the van which provides transpor- 
. tation for disabled students and other 
disabled members of the community. 



Dr. Bill Jellison 
Vice President of 

Student Affairs 
Fort Hays State 

University 
Picken Hall 
Hays, KS 67601 
(913) 628-4276 



Fort Steilacoom Community Col- 
lege strongly emphasizes integration 
of disabled students into its regular 
academic programs. No special ser- 
vices are set up unless they cannot be 
supplied by an existing office, course, 
or program. Extensive outreach efforts 
attract increasing numbers of disabled 
students. 



Ms. Pearl H. Rose 
Coordinator, ^pedal 

Needs Program 
Fort Steilacoom 

Community College 
9401 Farwest Drive, 

S.W. 

Tacoma, WA 98498 
(206) 964-6570 



Fresno City College establishes indivi- 
dualized educational plans, aimed at 
the total integration of disabled stu- 
' dents into college programs and activi- 
ties. A wide variety of support servjces 
are designed to make efficient use of 
existing resources, while offering a 
comprehensive solution to the educa- 
tional, physical, ^and psychological 
needs of disabled students. 



Mr Jerry Sail 
Director, Enabler 

Services 
Fresno City College 
1101 E. University 

Avenue 
Fresno, CA 93711 
(209) 442-8237 
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Nominated Institutions and 
Nature or Notable Aspects 
of Program/ Approach 



Principal 
Contact 
Person 



GaUaudet College is a specialized insti- 
tution for deaf- and hearingf'impaired 
students. Its program provides special- 
ized scheduling and other assistance to 
those with multiple disabilities. GaUau- 
det also organized Experiential Pro- 
grams Off Campus (EPOC) which pro- 
vides internships and cooperative edu- 
cational opportunities in government 
and industry to hearing-impaired 
students. 



Ms. Jo Anne Simon^ 
Director, Student 
Special Services 
Gallaudet College 
7th and Florida Avenue, 
' N.E. 

Washington, D.C. 20002 
(202) 651-5405 



Gqorge Washington University's 
job development lab brings together 
severely disabled persons and local 
employers, while the university's Re- 
gional Rehabilitation Research Insti- 
tute produces publications and holds 
workshops designed to eliminate atti- 
tudinal, legal, and other barriers facing 
disabled persons. 



Ms. Martanne R. Phelps 
Assistant Provost 
George Washington 

University 
Washington, D.C. 20052 
(202) 676-6508 



Harvard University askefl the dean at 
/ each of its 1 1 schools to appoint a f acul- 
>^ ty coordinator to assist persons with 
\ disabilities in their adaptation to the 
><wiiversity^ setting. The deans have re- 
sjtonsibility for such things as locating 
interpreters and moving classes to 
accessible locations. 



Ms. Nancy E. Randolph 
Special Assistant 

to the President ^ 
Harvard l!Tn i versity 
Massachusetts Hall 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
(617) 495-1531 



Highline Community College creat- 
ed and 'Conducts a parent education 
class for mentally retarded! parents. 
Parents attend clasH^on parenting 
skills while their childret^^rticipate in 
an enriched preschool program. Par- 
ents learn responsibility and indepen- 
dence; after completing ^he program 
some parents decide to seek employ- 
ment. 



Ms. Renna Pierce 
Coordinator, 

Programs for 

the Handicapped 
Highline Community 

College 
Community College 

District 9 
Midway, WA 98031 
(206) 878-3710, Ext. 451 
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Honolulu Community* College initia- 
ted a project which provides develop- 
mentally disabled adults with training 
ii; everything from grooming and self 
care» to pre-vocatioiSl*and job-relatetf 
skills'. The program uses a * 'buddy" 
system that pairs 11 developmentally 
disabled adults with 11 able-bodied 
persons and is in its -second year of 
operation. J 



f 



Dr. George A.- Fargo, 
Associate Director, 
Satellite Program 
University of Hawaii 
1319 Punahou Street 
Bingham 106 
Honolulu, HI 96826 
(808) 948-8443' 



Idaho State University gives disabled 
persons an orientation to the campus 
. and various- cwnmunity agencies. It 
* works to eliminate architectural bar- 
riers on campus and to relocate or a- 
"dapt classes to accommodate disabled 
students. 



Mr. Michael L, Echanis 
Coordinator, Special 

Services 
Idahb State University 
P.O. Box 8345 
Pocatello, ID 83209 
(208) 236-3242 



Iowa State University established a 
^ statewide council to identify and solve 
jM-oblems. encountered by handicapped 
persons and to disseminate infonmatiorr 
on the subject. Ac^ties include exhi- 
bits and handouts containing informa- 
tion about disabilities, a film festival, 
and a panel discussion featuring handi- 
^ capped scientists in tlfe state <rf Iowa. 



Ms. Janet K. Huss 
Coordinator, * 

Handicapped Studeht 

Services 
Iowa State University 
206 Student SHrvice^ 

Building , ' 
Ames, lA 50011 
(515) 294-1020 



lowalwesteni Community ICollege 

incorporated into its regular curricu- 
lum a series of specially designed pro- 
grams that provide a complete transi- 
"^tion and tracking of disabled students 
from secondary school to employment 
with subsequent follow-up. Programs-, 
cover vocational assessment and ex- 
ploration, orientation, work experi- 
ence, individtial career program^ de- 
vel6pmental studies, job-seeking,skills, 
and follow-up services. 




Mr. Raymond C. Olson 
Director,^ 

' Special Need^ Promm 
Iowa Western ^ 

Community Cbllegev 
2700 College Road 

.Council Bluffs, lA 51501 
(712) 325-3252 - 
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Sargeant Reynolds Community 
CoUege established the Richmond 
Center for the Deaf. The center, fund- 
^ solely by college funds since 1978, 
offers sign language courses and cur- 
rently sgrves 15 deaf students on cam- 
pus as well as approximately 100 mem- 
bers of the^community. 



Mr. Wenddl A. Howlett 
/Director Special 
^ Programs 
^ J. Sargeant Reynolds 
^ Community College . 
P.O. Box 12084 
Richitiond, VA 23241 
(S04) 786-5987 



Jamestown— Community Coflege 

modified all six buildings on its campus . 
to maJce each room accessible to rtio- 
bility-impaired studerits. Currently, 16 
• students withHSi wide range of disabili- 
ties attend this campus and the col- 
lege is working to recruit more dis- 
abled students each year. 



Ms. Karen Nelson 
Community Relations'' 

Dii^or 
Jamestown Community 

-College 
Jamestown, NY 14701 
(716) 665-6220, Ext. 312 



i 



Johnsoif County Community Col- 
lege e^blishid a program of personal 
and academic support services in 1969 
/Which eliabled hearing-impaired stu- 
dents to attend classes. Its Gallaudet- 
College Extension .Center, and continu- 
ing education classes for de^'and re- 
tarded adufts, established subsequent' 
ly, were major outgrowths of the col- 
lege's initial experience. Disabled stu- 
dent enrollment has grown from 20 to 
185 students in the last three years. 



Mr. Edward Franklin, 
Director, Special 

Services 
Johnson County 

Community College ' 
College Blvd. at 

•^uivira Rd. . 
Overland Park, KS * 

66212 ^ 
(913) 888-8500, Ext. 330 



oseph Bulova School of Watch- 
making provides intensive, hands-on' 
training in watch and jewelry repair, 
combined with supportive services 
such as social development and .medi- 
cal rehabilitation, to help disabled stu- 
dents improve their lives and employ- 
ment opportunities. Since the school 
began kt.the end of World War II, it 
has graduated 1,50© disabled persons 
and assisted 95 percent of them to get 
jobs. ' * 



Mr. James M. Devaney 
Director 

Joseph Bulova School of 

Watchmaking 
40-24 62nd Street 
Woodside, NY 11377 
(212) 424-2929 
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Kent State University's Office of 
Services for Handicapped Students 
provides *5direct student services from 
pre-enrollment through' job place- 
ment upon graduation, and ha^ widely 
promoted the expansion of educa- 
tional and career opportunities for dis- 
abled persons. The coordinator of the 
"program founded the -national organ- 
ization, Association on Handi(iapped 
Student Service . Pfograms in Post- 
secondary Education, and has made 
presentations at over 25 state and na-. 
tional conferences. 



Ms. Gwen Callas 
Assistant Dean for 

Developmental 

Services 
Office of Service^^ 

Handicapped Students 
Kent State University 
106 Kent Hall 
Kent, OH 44242 
(216) 672-3190 



Lane Community 'College hired a 
counselor (who is himself disabled) 
and, in two'years, created a well-round- 
ed program including in-service train- 
ing'fbr faculty and staff, a full range of 
support services, a disabled student br- 
g^nization, and'a more accessible cam- 

. pus. The program stresses- flexibility 
and the need to remain open as new 
probfems and situations present them* 
selves. 



Bjo AshwiU " ^ 
Counselor for Physically 

Disabled 
Lane Community 
• College 

4000 East 30th- Avenue^ 
Eugene. OR 97405 
(503) 726-2204 



Long Island University, Brooklyn 
Center, developed ohe of the earliest 
programs in the east to provide sije* 
cialized services to disabled students. 
Its academic support and counseling 
programs serve **inner-city" students 
who are not only severely disabled, but 
disadvantaged econoijiically, culturally, 
and educationally as well. A '^Career 

, Directions**, component helps students 
attain individualized vocational goals. 
Other services include instruction for 
homebound and hospital-bound stu- 
dents, language remediation for deaf 
students, and organized off-campus 

\ social and cultural activities. Th^ con- 

\cepts of this successful program are 
widely disseminated. 



Mr. Robert Nathanson 
* Director, SpeciaJ 

Educational* Services 

Program 
Long Island University, 

Brooklyn Center 
University Plaza 
Brooklyn, NTY 11201 
(212) 834-^045 
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Los Angeles City College began an 
experimenta! telephone program for 
honiebound students in 1978'. Able- 
bodied students are employed to work 
with homebound studentSr they trans- 
port assignments, act as tutors, and as- 
sist the instructor in the classroom'with 
equipment. The program instituted a 
strong support system that, includes 
*1orientation, tutoring, frequent home 
visits by faculty, and job counseling. 



Mr. Chiadwick Woo, Jr. 
Coordinator, Project 

Homebound ^ 
Angeles City 

College 
855 N. Vermont Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90029 
(213) 663-914VExt.218 



Los Angeles Harbor College initiated 
a disabled students program designed 
to increase faculty and staff awareness 
while mainstreaming disabled students 
to the greatest extent possible. Its 
compact and level campus is particu- 
larly accessible to students with physi- 
cal disabilities. Computer-assisted in- 
struction is provided to students with 

* learning diWSihties. 



Mr. Steve Harshfield 
Counselor, Handicapped 

Student Services 

Prograna 
Los Angeles Harbor 

College 
1111 Figueroa Place 
Wilmington, CA 90744 
(213) 513-1000, Ext. 280 



Los Angeles Valley College created a 
program to enable disabled persons to 
^enter the theatre and film industries. 
*The program offeis hands-oil experi- 
ence and e^cposure to employers in the 
industry, and culminates with the' 
production of a play or musical. 



Mr. George T. Kopoulos 
Coordinator, Handi- 
capped Programs- 
Los Angeles Valley 

Cojlege 
Van Nuys, CA 91401 " 
(2L3) 781-8542 



Macomb County Community .Col- 
lege, in ^976,' established a task force . 
of- administrators, counselors, faculty, 
and pafaprofessionals from many de- 
partments which adopted a systematic 
approach to providing services to 
handicapped students. Prescriptive 
academic planning, intensive counsel- 
ing, and^si^ecial equipment are among 
the services offered in an integrated 
setting. The college Enrolls 230 dis- 

* abled students. 



Dr. Vernon Moore 
Coordinator ,||flecial 

Services 
Macomb County . 

Community College 
14500 Twelve Mite 

Road ' 
Warren, MI 48093 
(313) 445-7100* 
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/ Principal 
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Madonni^ College, after observing -a 
few years ago that Michigan's 85,000 
deaf persons had little opportunity to 
attend college, set up a program for 
deaf students and has since expanded 
its services for students with visual, 
/ hearing, learning, and physical 
disabilities. It is one of the few colleges 
in the x:ountry to set up a degree pro- 
gram in sign language studies mainly 
for students with normal hearfng. ^ 



Sister Mary Lauriana ' 
Vice President 
Madonna College 
36600, Schoolcraft Road 
LivQpia, MI 48150 
(313) 591-5122 



Mankato State University hlksa cen- 
tral office which serves as an mforma- 
tion and referral source for disabled 
students, facility, community, and re- 
gional organizations. Mankato's ap- 
proach involves all faculty and staff in 
the provision of basic support services, 
such as'tutoring, attendant care, read- 
ing, and writing, "and encourages in- 
dependence on the part at disabled 
students. 



Dr. J. Daniel Beebe 
Coordinator, Office of 

Handicapped Student 

Services 
Mankato State 

University 
Mankato, MN 56001 
(507) 389-2825. 



Marist College offers a wide variety of 
a6a9emic services, equipment, counsel- 
ing, and recreational activities for dis- 
abled students, ]^h component, com- 
plemented by a sRdent handbook and 
♦faculty manuals, is designed to fully 
integrate handicapped students into 
social and ^academic programs. 



Ms. Diane Perfeira 
Director, Special 

Services 
Marist College 
82 North Road ' 
Poughkeepsie, NY 

12601 

(914) 471-3240, Ext. 274 



Dr. Gregory- L^ijliomben 
Coordinator, 

Handicapped Services 
Marquette University 
1212 W. Wisconsin 

Avenue, Rm. 515D 
Mpwaukee, WI 53207 
(41^24-1645 



Marquette University developed a 
handbook for faculty, staff, and handi- 
capped students describing access to 
programs and facilities at Marquette, 
and the city of Milwaukee. The hand- 
book is available, in large print, tape, 
and braille; visually impaired students 
are also provided a tactile map of the 
campus. The^ handbook fosters inde- 
pendence on the part of its 255 dis- 
abled students^ and encourages faculty 
to ^re in the delivery of services. 



c 
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McLennan Community College of- 

fers a three-stage program for its 80 
disabled students: a) a pre-registration 
assessment (rf individual needs, b) pro- 
yisieb of academic and support serv-^ 
ices 'employing non-handicapped stu- 
dents as workers and counselors, and 
c) job referrals or placement in four- 
year institutions. 



Ms. Sue Burroughs 
Coordinator, Special 

Services Project 
McLennan Community 

College - 
1400 College Drive 
Waco, TX 76708 
(817) 756-6551, Ext. 385 



Mesa Comjnunity* College conducts* 
annual awareness Conferences to en- 
sure that its program for disable stu- 
^ dents remains responsive to changing 
' needs. The college holds an inter- 
campus sports fair designed to provide 
equal competition Between ible-bodied 
and disabled persons. 



Ms. Merlene Denney 
Coordinator, Handi- ^ 

capped Program 
Mesa Community 

College 
1833 W. Southern A\ 
Mesa, AZ 85^2 
(602) 833-126fl^Ext.207 



Metropolitan State^^llege operates 
a "College for Living," an innovative, 
living/learning comi:4ex for 200 deve- 
Ippmentally disabled adults. .The pro- 
gram was built aiiiind specific needs 
identified by the "students'': skills of 
independent living, sources of assis- 
tance in the cwimiunit^, and day-to-day 
mobility in a large^roy. Ttte program 
• also offers valuable hands-on teaching 
experience to volunteer college 
students. The College for Living 
been a model for 26 similar programs 
throughout the nation. 



Ms. Mackie F. Hill 
Director, College for 

Living 
Metropolitan State 

College 
1006 Uth Sitreet, 

Box 92 
Denver, CO 80204 ' " 
(303) 629-2917 



Miami*Dade Community College of- 
fers a creative hufnanities course for 
homebound students, including those 
who are blinc|«id4leaf. Mobility-im- 
paired students yatcfhtel^sion pro- 
grams and complete asslfcjments at 
home; and they iKferact with faculty 
members by mail arid telephone. Films 
are captioned for deaf students, text- 

^ books recorded for blind students, and 
technical aids are available as needed. 

O : — ^ 



Ms. Karen Tachibana 

Project [Hrectof,* 
Humanities for the ^ 
Handicapped Project 

Miami-Dade Conyminity 
College J 

11011 S.^^^T04th Street 

Miami, PL 33176 

(305) 5960^^ 
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yature or Ndtable Aspects 
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Milwaukee Area Technichl College^ 

established a two-part program to \ 
enable tisifeUy impaired and bljnd stif- 
dents to acquire entry-level job skills. 
' A pre-vocational program with courses 
^ in' ©nentation and mobility, ^hopne and 
personal management, knd Career ex- 
ploratiwi, fosters independence prior 
to entry intt) occupational majors. The 
college's occupational coursework is 
then made' accessible to ^visually im- 
paired-and blind students through the 
^ assistance of four.*paraprofessionals 
' and spftially formulated educational . 
materials. ' 



Mr. Ge?orge Sippl 

Supervisor/Coordinator. 
Department for the 
Visually Impaired^ 

Milwaukee Area 
Technical Allege 

1015 North 6th Street 

Milwaukee, WI 53203 

(414) 278-6838 



Modesto Junior College, within th^ 



j>ast f( 
the seco 
100 pe: 
studen 
. uniq.ue si 
widely 



ars, has made its campus- 
oldest in the state— nearly 
barrier free for disabled 
e college also develop^ a 
ghts handbook -that is 
hated and uses a ques- 
tion and answer format to inform staff, 
faculty, and disabled students 
themselves of the^rleg^l right to equal 

educational opportunities. * \ 

^ ^ f V 




Mr. Bob Williams 
Coordinator of Disability* 

Services * 
Modesto Junior College 
College Avenue 
Modesto, CA 95350 
(209) 526-2000, 

Ext. 237, 238 * 



Monmouth College iSi planning a col- 
^ege^ide prigmm to encourage the 
integration of handicapped students 
into its programs. The college has pub- 
lished a m^rence guide to ihaease en- 
rollment of disabled students and is 
gathering infojination^ from h»hdi-' 

^ ' cap^^d students for tise in designing its 
programs. : * 



77" 



Ms. Carol A. Giroud 
Coordinator of Ha|idi- 

capped Student 

Aff^rs ' 
Monmouth College 
Cedar Avenue 
West-Long Branch, NJ. 

07764 ' 
(201) 222-6600, Ext. 237 
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Monterey Pen^sula College estab- 
lished a variety of innovativeprograms 
with an emphasis on fostering, the artis- 
tic expression of disabled students. 
The college publishes poetr>^ inte- 
grates sign langua&e^into professional 
dance performances, and offers rfon- 
traditional career opportunities in the 
^ firie and performing arts. Bilingual* 
' education and speech reading classed 
are offered to* deaf and hearing-impair- 

• ed studems 



Ms. Shaaron Kaplan 
Enabler, Supportive 

Services 
Monterey Peninsula - 

College 
980 Fremont Street 
Monterey, CA 93940 
(408) 375-4070 ^ 



Moorpark College's skills assessment 
prograiir helps disabled students n?ake 
informed and reajlstic career choices. 
Students perform a variety of real or 

ir^ simulated tasks and their perfbrmance 
is observed and analyzed^'to determine 
if -tHey are ready for direct -job place- 
ment, or if they need additional train- 
ing or other assistance such as physical 
or psychological evaluation. 



Ms. Jan Zaboski • - 
Disabled Students - 

Coordinator ^ 
Moorpark College 
7075 Campus Road 
* Moorpark, CA 93021 
(805) 529-2321, Ext. 334 



Moraine Valley Community College 
works to eiih^^ perscu)i^'g;rowth, 
career developiwit, aftd job placement 

^ for disabled students. A human poten- 

^«0|ials clasa and mbdified physical educa- 
A\on are two courses specially designed 

, for physically disable students. An ac- 
tive disabled student organization pro- ' 
mote* awareness and raises scholar- 
ship funds for disabled students. 



Ms. Barbara'*A. Travis 
Director, Support 

Services for Students 

with. Physical 
^Limitati(Tns * 
Moraine Valley 

Community College 
10900 S. Satei Avenue. 
Palos Hills, IL 60465^ 
(312) 974-4300 



Mount Aloysius JuniorjCoUege of- 
fers six academic major| for deaf and 
hearing-impaired studenWit « one of 
* the few colleges in Penns^vania to ad- 
mit deaf s.Uidents with bdow average 
basic- skills ^nd to create a learning 
supjport center that uses videotapes in 
sign language and English to help -deaf 
stuaents upgrade their skills. 

. — ^ — 

ERJC 



Dr. Nanci A. Scheetz. ♦ 
Director, Resources for 

the Deaf 
Mount Aloysius 
Junior College 
. William Penn Highway 
X:ressbn, PA 16630 
.(814) 886-4131 
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Nominated Institutions and 
Nature or Notable Aspects 
^ of Program/Approach 

• Mount Wachusett Community Col-< 
lege's able-bodie<i students raised 
• ^3,000 to help make the campus physi- 
cally accessible for handicapped stu- 
dents. The college conducts aware- 
ness workshops and seminars for facul- 
ty, staffs and students. A- specially 
equipped learning center provides 
diagnostic* testing and tutoring for 
disabled students, more thao 10 per- 
cent of the cbllege snotai enrollment. • 



Principal 
Contact 
^Person 



*Ms. Sandra^, Signor 
^ Coordinator; Handi- 
capped Services 
Program 
Mount Wachusett 

Community College 
444 Green Street 
Gardner, MA 01440 * 
(617)632-6600 

r 



Nassau Community College provides 
services which teach effective coping 
skills that permit disabled students to 
be indep^dent in'spite of tTieir disabili- 
ties. Since 1.9§9, over 600 disabled stu- 
dents haveH^eeiTserved by the college. 



have^beeiTser 

■ r 



Dr. Victor H. Margolis 
Coordinator, Services 

for the Disabled ' 
Nassau Community 

College 
Garden City, NY 11530 
(516) 222-7138 



National College brought* in five dis- 
abled persons from the community to 

* help identify the architectural barriers 
disabled students would confront at the 
college. The members, of the group had 

• disabilities ranging from blindness.to 
severe -mobUity- impairments. Acting— 

^ on the group's recommendations, the 
college set aside $200,000 of its budget 
for facility modifications and proceed- 
ed to build ramps, install elevators, 
and modify restrooms and dirinking 
fountains tor make- the' campus acces- , 
sibje to disabled students. 



^ Mr. Emil M. Hallin ' 
' Vice President 
#7ational College 

P.O. Box 1780 

Rapid City, SD 57709 

(605) 394-4830 



North Central Techilical Institute 

• teaches independent livmg skills, ex- 
plores different vocations, and .offers a 
pre-vocational work experience pro- 
gram for disabled students. 'Support . 
services are provided to enable^th^ stu- 
dents ^0 enter any of 19 vocational 
traming programs available. Jn addi- 
tion, an associate degree progr^n) prfe*"- 
pares graduates for employment as 
' educational interpreters. / 



M^ N^ncy Hagen 
Coordinator, Program 

for Heariilg- 

Impaired Persons ' 
North Central Technical 

Institute . 
1000 Schofield Avenue 
WAsau, WI 54401 
(715) 675-3331 ^ 
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Nominated Institbiians and 
Nature or Notable As^ect^ 
. of Prograhi/Approach 



Principal 
Contact 
Person 



North Shor^ Commulity Collejge 

>*St\res individual preadmission coun- 
^ seling and orientation to disabled per- 
sons interested in enrolling in, the col- 

^ lege. Orientation includes aaintroduc-' 

jj^feefy to the college, and determination 
of what ^ttipment anrf aids will be 

, needed for fulLparticipation in achosen 
course of study. • «i 



- Anit^Kaplan 
sSlls Center ^ 

Coordinator,^ 
Individual Orienta- 
tion Program " 

- jSforth Shore 

Cpnununity College 
Beverly, MA 01915 
(617) 927-4850, Ext.^55 



North Te^as State University, with 
a minimal cash investment and jio ad- 
ditional staff, made itsl32 undergrad- 
uate progran>s accessible to handi- 
capped students through a wide range 
of academic support services. Faculty 

fperts on handicaps conduct work- 
opsi to- help other faculty and staff 
/ cope with new teaching methods. Stu- 
dent service funds, health charities,^. 
Lions Clubs^ KiVanis, and volunteers* 
all help keep costs low. . 



Ms. Barbara Jungjohan 
Coordinator, Services to* 

the Handicappefd 
North Texas State 

University 
NT Bpx 5356 
DentoM, TX 76203 
(817) 788^264^ 



Northeastern University, one of the 

first universities to investigate Cooper- 
' ative education for disabled students, 
set up a five-year program for disabled 
students which provides one full year 
of on-the-job experience, in addition to 
regular cla^sses. Work experience 
makes the students more marketabje, 
and it also helps to chaage employers* 
attitudes about the limitations of per- 
sons with disabilities. In spring. 1981, ' 
fifteen disabled students ^^^ere'parrt-. 
cipating in the, cooperative education 
program. , " . 



Ms. G. Ruth Kukiela m 
Bork 

, Dean and Director, 
Office of Services 
for the Handicapp^ 
Northeaswm University 
360 Huntington Avenile 
Boston, MA 02115 
(617) 437-2675 . 
(^7) 437-2730 (TTY) 
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NoiQinated InsXitutioQs and 
Nature or Notable Aspects 
of Program/Approach Hl^ 

Northern Essex Community^ CoV 
lege trains handicapped students to 
enter regular classes and to increase 
awareness and understanding between 
themselves and their able-bodied peers. 
One full session of a required commu- 
nications course is used in order to 

• reach every student on campus. The 
college places a high priority on shar- 
ing ideas concerning handicapped Stu- 
dents: Jh^rogr^m director writes ar-^ 
ticleS and makes Ti'esentations on the* 
subject at many conferences _ knd 
seminars. 



% Principal 
Contact ' 
Person 

Mr. Rubin Russell ^ 
Directot*. Handic^p^d 

Services 
Northern Essex 

Community College 
100 Elliott Street 
Haverhill, MA 01830 
(617)373-1720 . ' 



Northern Illinois University hasdes- • 
signated a floor in, one of it,^ dormitor- ^ 
les for use by students with hearing im- ' 
pairments as well as for able-bodied 
students who have special interest in 
areas -relating io 't^aring.inrrpairments. ^ 
Recreational and social events are held ' 
to encourage interaction and greater 
understanfijing, and a sign language 
course is conducted m the residence 
hall each fall. 



Ms. Nancy J. Kasinski 
Coordinator. Services 

for Higher Education 

of the Hearing 

Impaired 
Northern Ilhnois,. 

University 
DeKalb, IL 60115 
(815) 753-1694 




Noffhern' Michigan University, 
without adding office space or per- 
sonnel, set up innovative programs and 
removed educational banners to enable 
handicapped students to compete on an 
equal basis with able-bodied students. 
' Innovative aspects of the program in- 
clyde* a policy permitting handicapped 
pfersons to audit up to 12 semester 
hourii at no cosf, the training of a corps , 
of student employees to assist disabled 

, students, annual awareness pro-ams, 
and mvolvement of handicapped stu- 
dents m.both the decision-raaking pro- 
,cess and in the routine tasks of pro- 
viding* i5er\-ices . ^ 



Michigan 
^ersity 
3hodas Adminis; 
Jive Center 
(uette, Ml 49855 
227-^555 
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Nominated Institutions and 
ISatmre or Notable Aspects 
Program/j^^roach 



Principal 
Contact \ 
Person 



Northwestern Connecticut Com- 
munity College set up support ser- 
vices for deaf persons that included 
.classes in sign language, interpreting, 
tutonng. notetaking. audio-visual pro- 
gramming, and counseling The col- 
lege maintains a two-to-one student/ 
faculty ratio for it§32 dwf andfv^aring- 
irhpaired students to ensure that each 
receives adequate individual attention. 



Ms. Nancy G. Katz 
Coordinator. Career 

Education for the ( 

E)eaf. 
Northwestern , 

Connecticut 

Communitv College 
Park Place ' ' ' 
Winsted. CT 06098 
(203) 379-8543*, Ext. 251 



Orange Cpast College established a 
learning center wuh an evaluation knd 
assessment component and an instruc- 
tional component for students wit^ 
learning disabilities. The students re- 
ceive in-depth testing, a written indivi- 
dual educational plan, and instruction 
by trained professionals Sigruficant 
gains in readmg levels have been 
achieved by students in the program 



Ms Barbara E. Spear 
Associate Dean 
Orange Coast College 
2701 Fairview Road 
Costa Meser: CA 92626 
(714) 556-5535 



Oregon College of Education in addi- 
tion to providing services for students f 
with varying disabilities, houses the 
Regional Resource Center on Deafness 
which provides e'xceptiorial resources 
for deafand hearing-impaired persons 
The center conducts in-s^rvnce train- 
ing, workshops, and seminars fpr col- 
lege c©unselors, interpreters, and se- 
curity persons. It offers s eygra l profes- 
sional degree programs m Vehabilita- 
tion counseling and a certificate inter- 
pretei; training progtam An extensive- 
support service staf< enables its 52 
deaf students to have near total access 
to the college's academic o|^rings. 



Ms Barbara Gianneschi 
„ Director. Campus 

Services for Disabled 

Students 
Oregon College of 

Education 
Maaske Hall. Room 117 
Monmouth. OR 97361 
(503) 8^-1220 • 
(503) 838-5151 (TTY) 
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1^ Nominated Institutions and 
Nature or Notable Aspects 
of Program/ Apprqpch 



Principal 
Contact 
Person 



Oregon. Stat^University organized a 
handicapped students groftp and used 
, CETA funding to eliminate architec- 
tural and other barriers and develop, an 
approach which emphasizes meeting 
the individual needs of each student. In 
addition to basic academic support 
services, the university has a Wading 
lab, physical therapy facilities, and 
special physical-education courses. 



Ms. Sally Wong 
Director, 

Handicapped Program 
Counseling Center 
Oregon State University 
Administration Building, 

Room 322 
Corvallis, OR 97331 
(503) 754-2131 



Parkland College hires lab assistants 
and develops specific materials to help 
physically handicapsi students suc- 
ceed in vocational classes. A reading 
laboratory, mobility training for the 
physically impaired, and tutoring ser- 
vices are^^so provided. Disabled stu- 
dent enrollment increased frdm 25 to 
110 over the past four years as, the col- 
lege-worked to serve the large handi- 
capp^ population in its community: 



Mr. Charles G. Baldwin 
Coordinator of 

Handicap^ Services 
Parkland College 
2400 West Bradley 

Avenue 
Champaign, IC 61820 
(217)351-2262 . * 



Pasadena City College, in addition to 
a program that serves students with all 
disabilities, sponsors an annual )og- 
"Wfieel-^A^Thpn in which able-bo^ed: 
as well as physically a/id meij^Uy dis- 
abled persons participate. Last year the 

- event drew 500 participants. The col- 
lege is also developing a new pr6gram 
for leaming-<iisabled students. 



Ms. Francisca B. 
Neumann • 

Coordinator, _ 
Physically Handi- 
capped Program 

Pasadena City College 

1570 E;. Colorado Blvd. 

Pasadena CA 91702 

(213) 578-7107 



Pennsylvania State University's 

. program for handicapped students is 
supplemented by a bibliographical aidis 
service that enables visually impaired 
ahd dyslexic students to have access to 
the same 'bibliographical information 
that IS available t6 Qther students. Li- 
brary volunteers record te^^tbooks onto 
tape cassettes and enlarge pnnted ma- 
terial u|iii^ special equipment the uni- 
versit^urchased 



Ms. Brenda G. 

Hameister, 
Coordinator, Office of 

Handicapped Student 

Services 
Pennsylvania State 

University 
135 Boucke Building 
University Park, PA 

16S02 
(814) 863-2020 
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Nominated Institutions and 
Nature or Notable Aspects 
of Program/ Approach 



Princi 
Contacts 
Person 



Pima County Community CoU^ege 

produced several videotapes for five 
technical career areas whidi teach sign 
language relating to each technical 
area; accompanying handbooks are 
also Mailable. TTie college is produc- 
ing more videotapes to teach faculty 
members new irothods of adapting 
classroom techniques, sensitivity about 
disabilities, disabled students' rights, 
and support services for disabled stu- 
dents. 



Mr. Wynelle Knight 
Director, Special 

Services for Ehsabled 

Students 
Pima County 

Community College 
2202 West Anklam 

Road ^ 
Tucson, AZ 85709 
(602) 884-6688 



Portland CoamMuiity College estab* 
lished support services that allow dis- 
abled students to participate in 75 
Vocational trainmg programs. These 

' services led to the development of cer- 
tificate and degree programs for people 
who want to work for or with handi- 
capped persons,, including a Handi-, 
capped Specialist/Teacher Aide train- 

^ ing program,, an interpreter training 
program, and a program in data pro- 

^ cessing and computer operatians. 



Ms. Sherry A. Andrues 
Department Supervisor, 

Handicapped Student 

Services Office 
Portland Community , 

College 
12000 S.W. 49th 

Avenue 
Portland, OR 97219 
(503) 244-6111. Ext.^ 
(503) 2^072 (TTY) 



Purdue University Qduffiet encour- 
, aged the development of a strong dis- 
abled Student organizatipn which has 
effected many changes on campus, in- 
cluding working to naake all science 
labs accessible, and raising scholarship 
money by selling hand-crafted rtems. 
This group also holds social events at 
iQcal restaurants to chei accessibility 
and encourages businea|Tjien to make 
their buildings accessibieV 



Ms. C^lofte MTMacy ' 
EHrector, Special 

Services 
Purdue University 

Calumet 
2233 171st Street 
Hammond, IN 46323 
(219) 844-0520. Ext. 453 
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Nominated Instkutions and 
Nature or Notable Aspects 
of Program/Approach 



Principal 
Contact 
Person 



Ramapo College of New Jer 

# rolls 72 severely disabled stu^nts at 
its bamier-free campus. Its /telecol- 
lege" connects on-campus cpsses by 
telephone extension'Pin disabled stu- 
dents' homes. In adcjition. An aaive 
disabled students group -attends plays 
and concerts/ sponsors annual swim-a- 
thons to raise funds for equipment, zmd; 
visits museums. In 1979, the college 
received the G. Theodore Mitau 
Award for its ii^vative programs for 
physically^isab^ students. 



Ms, Laurie P6tter 
Directpr, Office of 

Specialized Secvices 
Ramapo College of New 

Jetsey • 
Mahwah, NJ 07430 
^01) 825-2800 
Ext, 30jp*fe0 



Rliode Tsland College encourages dis-^ 
abled students to register w^th the of " 
fice of the associate dean, which pro- 
vides them with aaademic and personal 

' support services iiMuding interpreters, 
scheduling, parking, taped course ma- 
^ tenals. and emergency repair to equip- 
ment A handicapped person with ten 
years of experience m the field assists 
the deao'S office with services and 
counseling for the college's 90 disabled 
students. 



Wlr^^xon McGx)l. 
* Associate Dean and 
Advisor to Handi- 
capped Students 

Rhode bland College 

Providence, RI 02908 

(401) 456-8061 



Bider College spent more than SI 50,000 
to eliminate physical bamers to dis- 
abled persons on its compact and levpl 
» campus, and prepared a handbook of 
services for disabled students which 
encourages )ks 80 handicapped stu- 
d^nis to be independent The. hand- 
book offers solutions to many of the 
routine problems encountered' as stu- 
dents seek integration into academic 
and cultural activities at the. college. 



Mr Gary R. Kron. 
Assistant Dean of 

•Students 
Disabled Student 

Services Program 
Rider College 
P.p. Box 6400 
Lawrenceville. NJ 

08648 
(609) 896-5106 
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Noininated Institutibn^ and 
Nmure or Notable Aspects 
of Program/Approach 



Principal 
Contact 
Person 



St. Andrews Presbyterian College 

established an inlermediate care com- 
plex on campus and accessible resi- 
: dance halls for severely disabled stu- 
dents which, in 1981, enabled 28 quad- 
.nplegic students to live on campus/To 
support this costly program, the col- 
lege raisa#S790,0(X) from privatefoun- 
^ dati9ns and other organizations for op- 
^ erations. renovations, and equipment 
purchases. . 



Dr. Rofiger Decker 

Director of Rehabili- 
tation Services • • 

St. Andrews 
Presbyterian College 

Laurinburg, J^C 28352 

(919) 276-?652 



St. xMary's Junior College modified 
its curricula to enable bhnd and visu- 
aUy impaired students to-be trained as 
occupational and physical 'therapy as-* 
sistants. Written materials are taped, 
blind stud^ts are assisted in the class- 
room hy^er students, and a testing 
center ^^as' created to test students in 
a non-visual manner. Modified equip)- 
ment su^as braille measuring devices, 

, timejwfT-and ' audible light pro"bes also 
help make course offerings fuDy ac- 
cessible. 



Ms. Janet Marinelli 
Director, Physical 

Therapist Assistant ' 

Program . 
St. Mary's Junior >^ 

College 
2500 South Sixth 
^Street 

Minneapolis, MN 55454 
(612);J32-5521, Ejrt. 370 



Salem College's "Arts for the Handi- 
capped Program" trains professionals, 
social workers, artists, and parents to 
teach art to handicapped children. The 

• program provides preservic^ training 
to undergraduate students, and in- 
service training to anyone' in the com- 
munity ^interested in working with 
handicapped children. A "Very Special 
Arts Festival" lets handicapped 
children display their artwork while 
providing additional training and ex- 
perience. • 



Mr. Thomas G/ 
Stoffregen 

Director, Arts with the 
, Handicapped Program 

Salem College 

5alem WV 26426 
•(304) 782-5264 ' 
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Nominated Institutions and 
Nature or Notable Aspects 
of Prognun/ Approach 



Prindpal 
Contact 
Person 



San Diego Community CoUege Dis- 
trict, in ''Cooperation with the San 
Diego Association for the Retarded, 
created the Arrow Services Custodial 
and Grounds Maintenance Cooperative 
Training Program which employs and 
trains disabled adults in class and on 
the job. The program serves more than 
150 disabled persons each year who, 
after "graduating," are placed mto 
gainful employment. 



Mr. James F. Huyck 
Counselor Speciafist, 

Arrow 'Services 
San Diego Community 

College District 
3375 Camino del Rio 
South, Rm. 242 
San Dego, CA 92108 
(714) 230-2140 



San Diego Mesa CoUege.transports 35 
disable! students to and from classes, 
provides special adaptive equipment, 
and supplies wheelchairs as needed. 
Special classes are offered to disabled 
students not yet ready for total integra- 
tion into regular classes. A student 
•group publishes a monthly newsletter 
to tell the college and the community 
about .the program which has also 
recently started a ^vocational program 
to train interpreters. 



Dr. Mary H. Dohrman 
Learning Dsabilities 

Specialist 
San Dego Mesa College 
7250 Mesa College 

Drive 
San Diego. CA 92111 
(714) 279-2300, Ext. 368 



San Jose State University, which be- Ms. Nfary E. Rogers 

gan fulfilling disabled students* needs Coordinator, Dsabled 

in 1965, provides awareness programs Services 

for faculty and staff members,«peeial^^^^ SanJos^State 

testing policies, and a variety of sup-^ University 

port services for disabled students. San Jose, CA' 95192 

' The university has spent approxi- , (408) 277-2971 

mately $2.5 million to remodel 111 - - 
restrooms, install 6 etevators, and rem- 
edy ' other architectural barriers to^ 
disabled students. 
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Nominated Institutions and 
Nature or Notable Aspect^ 
of Program/Approadi 



Principal 
Contact 
Person 



Santd F% Coinmunity<^Uege's co, 

ordinator of services for handicapped 
students is ^available ' to assist- with 
scheduling, ^e^stration, orientation, 
transportation, and other needs of its 
disabled students. Special equipment, 
readers, notetakers, and tutors'are pro- 
vided to allow participation of handi- 
capped students in all college pro- 
grams and activities. An ad hoc advis- 
ory committee of disabled students 
meets periodically to identify needs 
and help resolve problems._ 



Dr. Suzanne M. 
- Mulkeme / 
Coordinator, Services 
for Handicapped 
Students 
' Santa Fe Community 

> College 
.O.^x'1530 
3000 NW 83rd Street' 
Gainesville, FL 32602 
(904) 377-5161 



Seminole Commlinity College de- 
veloped several vocational programs 
specifically for handicapped persons. 
Disabhed students are interviewed, 
given actxial mmi-jobs, and tested 'to 
assess their aptitudes for a wide variety 
of career choices. In addition to spe- 
cial classes for disabled students, other 
vocational classes are also made acces- 
sible. 



' Ms. Amelia H. Mycoff 
Coordinator, Special 

Vocational Education 

Programs for the 

Handicapped ' 
Seminole Community 

College 
Sanford, FL 32771 , \ 
(305) 323-1450 



Sonoma Stat^ University encourages 
its disabled students to become increas- 
ingly independent, and t£ reduce their 
reliance on the compr/hensiv'?*' serv- 
ices provided by tMe university. 
All academic, social,^d cultural op- 
portunities are fully accessible. In ad- 
dition, faculty and staff are trained in 
sign Janguage— also tiught as a regular 
course in the foreign language de- 
partment—and they are encouraged to 
attend sepinars given on issiies 
relating to disabilities. * 



Mr. Anthony Tusler. 
EHrector, Office for 

Sdidents with 

Disabilities 
Sonoma State 
• University 
1801 E. Cotati Avenue 
Rohnert Park, CA 
* 94928 

(707) 664-2677 ' 
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Nominated Institutions and 
Nature or Notable Aspects 
of Program/ Approach 



Contact 
Person 



Southern Illinois University at 
Carbondale, since the early 1950s, 
has continuously worked to expand 
support servies for its large enrollment 
of disabled -students. A career planning 
and placement center conducts work- 

^ shops on such tnings as interviewing 
skills and adjusting to relocation, and 

^ reports a 90% i)lacemeht record for its 

^ disabled graduates. The director 
m|j||ies presentations to ngjor corpora- 
tions and businesses about niring 
disabled persons and arranges for in- 
-terviews^on campus. , 



Mr. Ron Blosser 
Cobrdinator, Specialized 

Student Services 
Sputhem Illinois 

University at ^ 

Carbondale 
Carbondale, IL 62901 
(618) 453-5738 / 

(Voice and-TTY) , 



State University of New York at 
Binghamton provides support serv- 
ices to students with disabilities, aimed 
at fully integrating then>nnt9 4:he uni- 
versity community. Equipment, special 
course materials and procedures, and 
counseling are among the services avail- 
able. Particularly innovative is a course 
in martial arts for disabled students. 



Ms. Barbara Jean 

Fairbaim 
* Coordinator, Office o^ 

Programs for Students 

with Disabilitijes 
SUNY at Binghamton 
Binghamton, NY 13850 
(607) 798-2686 



State University of New York at 
" Buffalo provides the most comprehen- 
sive program of support services for dis- 
abled students within the state univer- 

* sity system. All administrative and aca- 
demic units work with handicapped and . 
non-handicapped students alike. At the 
same time, a corps of faculty and pro- 
fessional staff members receive addi- 
tional training in teaching strategies 
and living/learning skills for various 

• handjcaQping conditions. A disabled 
students organization, "The Indepen- 
dents// further promotes awareness of 
disabled student needs by participating 
in studentpolitics and university com- 
mittees. This group recently initiated 

• an independent living center modeled 
after one in Berkeley, California. 



Ms. Bertha M. Cutcher 
Coordinator, Qffice of 

Services for the 

Handicapped 
SUNY at Buffalo 
3435 Main Street 
Buffalo, NY 14214 
(716) 831-3126 . 
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Nominated Institutions afid 
Nature or Notable Aspects. 
- of Program/Approach 



Pwncipal 
Contact 
Person 



State Umyersity of New York at 
F^^jrmnigdale places trained counsel- 
ors to work with disalj^ed students in 

. each support area serving the general 
student body to avoid a "separate but 
fqual" situation. The objective is to 
^chieve^ integration into all areas, in- 
cluding >he career counseling and 
placement i^ifice. without the loss of 
specialized tiding and experience. 



Ms. Anita Triteil 
Associate Dean 
Student Development ' 

Center 
SUNY at^Farmingdale 
Melville Road 
Farmingdale, NY 11735 
(516) 420-2450 



State University of^ew York at 
Stony Brook set>i{5 in Offic^lfe the. 
Disabled that nj^des academic. aJ 
ministrative,/<!md support services toall 
disabled^^dents^as requested. Serv- 
ices include limited tr^portarion. in* 
formation, and referral, readers, note- 
takers, counseling, and assistance with 
university procedures. The office, em^ 
bracing a phiierfophy, that "disabled" is^ 
a physical cpndition and "handicappefT^ 
a state of nnind. encpurages studeoisto 
fuiiction as independently ^.possible. 



Ms. Monica Roth 
Coprdinator. Office of 

the Disabled 
SUNY at Stony Brook 
Humanities Building. 

Room 135 
Stony Brook. NY 11790 
(516) 246-B051 . 
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Taifipa Technical Institute trains 
irid finds jobs for deaf students in the 
computer and electronics, drafting, and 
commercial art fields.- Each deaf stu- 
dent ;s assigned^ an interpreter and 
backup notetaker and faculty members 
learn interpreting skills as well. 'In all 
classes where deaf students are en^ 
mlled, the rudinaents of sign language 
are taught to iWringstudfents. To in- 
crease employnientTi^rtunities fol- 
lo^ying graduation. tfiiTlpst^tute re- 
quires,*knd assists all its deaf students 

, to find part-time employment while at- 

• * tending classes. 



Mr. Buff fiuBtley 
Coprdinator, Deaf 

Services Progran^ 
Tampa Technical 

Institute 
3920 E. Hillsborough 

Avenue 
Tampa, PL 33610 - 
(Sm 238-0455 , 
. (Voice and TTi^'" 
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Tarraht County Junior College's 

. aggressive efforts to assist and serve 
handicapped persons are among the 
roost' widely-known and well-regarded 
in the state of Tex^s and its three 
campuses are the most physically ac- 
cessible. Fw access to educational of- 
ferings, thc-Tni|ege designed support 
\ services for students with all types of 
y disabilities. To alleviate the shortage 
' of qualified interpreters, the college in- 
itiated a training program that serves 
not only its own needs, but the needs 

of other schools as well. 
1 



Ms. JoyceTBrewer 
Coordinator, Service 

Center for Dpportuni- 
^ ties to Overcome 

Problems 
Tarrant County Junior 

College 
828 Harwood Road ^ 
Hurst, TX 86053 
(817)261^7860, Ext. 333 



Technical College of Alamance is 
'developing a curriciilum that'will teac^ 
basic living skills to mentally retarded 
adults, who have been, for the most 
part, excluded from public education in 
North Carolina. 



Suellyn Dalton, 
Director, Compensatory 

Education Program 
Technical College of 

Alamance 
P.O. Box 623 
Haw River, NC 27256 
(919) 578^2002 1 



Temple University, in recent years. Dr. Joan Austin 

made a commitment to aggressively Director, Office for the 
search out ways to e)fpand andimprove Djisabled ' . 

dpportunities for handicapped stqdents Ternple University 



to attend Temple. Through extensive 
use of volunteers, many types of ser- 
ices are provided to disabled students, 
including, transportation, wheelchair 
repair, a^stance with banking and pur- 
chasing boolifs, and help in inclement 
weather. University fraternities and 
sororities help support all major events gF 
such as the wheelchair sports spec- 
tacular and the National Theati^e of the 
Deaf, Temple has widely disseminated 
information about its program through ^ 
workshops, an award-winning film, 
and a faculty^handbook, r^fwrted to be 
the first of its-kind in the country. 



182S Park Mall 
Philadelphia, PA 19122 
(215) 787-8350 
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Tompkins Cortland Community 
CoUece's Dean of Students coordi- 
i nates basic services to its more than 
100 disabled students and works with 
faculty and staff to adapt teaching 
methods. The college, located in a, 
sin^ two-story building, is barrier- 
free. . 



Mr. James Hull 
Director of Counseling 
Tompkins Cortland 

Community College 
170 North Street 
Dryden, NY 13053 
(607) 844-8211, Ext. 263 



University of Arizona has a compre- 
hensive brogram serving the educa-, 
tional, social, vocational, and psycho- 
logical needs of its 300 disabled stu- 
dents. Orientation, pre-registration, 
special physical education courses,, 
job referral and- counseling are all in- 
cluded in the services. Disabled stu- 
dents are actively involved by the uni- 
versity in developing policy and imple- 

* menting programs. 



Mr. Kent Kloepping 
Director, S^^ial 

Services Program 
Departinent of • 

Reha'bilitatipn 
University of^Arizona 
Tucson, AZ 85721 
(602) 626-3268 

(^oice or TTY) 



University of Baltimore set up no 
separate office or coordinator for dis- 
abled students, choosing instead to in- 
volve all faculty and staff in providing- 
necessary' support services. This up- 
Der-di vision commuter campus enrolls 
95 .disabled students. The university 
reports that courses are 100 percent 
" r atcessijile and the facilities are 98 per- 
JC' cent 15amer-free. One highlight of the 
Pff5?ram was a symposium stressing 
^ humanistic perspectives in the study^of 
physical and mental ha?)dicaps wtfich 
resulted in the publicatiorfbf a book 



Mr. George M. 

McDevitt 
Dean of Students 
University of Baltimore 
1420 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21201 
(301) 659-3^1 
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University of California, Riverside 

* has a highly accesgrtSp campus and an 
extremely comprehensive range of aca- ' ^ 
demic support services for its 100 dis- 
abled studentsfSeveral aeative com- 
ponents makeup its program including 
an academic internship cejiter for stu- 
dents with disabilities, a career plan- 

, ning and placement center, and a l^rn- * 
ing resources center. The university's 
recordMn gaining employment for dis- 

- abled pe'rspns and in educating em- • 
ployers about the abilities of disabled^ 
persons is outst^ding. Over 100 em-" 
ployers are enlisteS to work with the/ 
universitycin placirTg handicapped in- 
terns and finding full-time employment 
for dibbled graduates. 



Ms. Gayl Skibbs 
Director, Special 

Services 
University of California, 

Riverside 
1132 Library South 
Riverside. CA "92521 
(714) 787-4538 



University of California, Santa 
Barbara, in 1979, set up a Special 
Services Program which provides 
"study as^tance and tutoring in almost 
all subjec?\academic support services, 

''special equipment, counseling, and 
transport^ion to disabled students. 
The program serves 350 students; 100 
of whom have hearing, learning* mo- • 
bility, orthopedic, speedh, visual, and 
other disabilities. 



Ms. Delores A. 

Ridenour 
Director, Special 

Services Pro-am 
University of California. 
f Santa Barbara 
' South Hall, Room 1417 
Santa Barbara, CA 

93106 
(805) 961-2668 ' 



University of Colorado, Boulder of- 
fers a special program for students 
with learning disabilities, personal at- 
tendants and transportation for physi- 
cally disabled students, and academic 
support services for all handicapped 

"students. Emphasis is placed on part- 
time and summer work experience 
while in3chool to improve opportuni- 

"^ies for full-time placement of its 165. 
disabled students after graduation. 



Mr. William R. Deno 
Coordinator, Facilities 

Planning , 
University of Colorado. 

Boulder 
Stacjium 136. 
Cart'pus Box 376 
Boulder, CO 80309 ' 
(3^ 492-7985 
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University of Connecticut's senior 
engineering students develop mechani- 
. cal erfgineering projects to increase the . 
mobility of physically disabled persons. 
Students in wheelchairs articulate the* 
problems they encounter, and work 

^ with the engineering students to fmd 
solutions. ^ ^ ^ 

University of Florida centralized in- 
. formation 'and resources for disabfed. 
students in its office for student serv- 
ices. A reading and writing center of- 
fers multi-level courses for disabled 
students. In addition, an honorary so- • 
ciety of students with averages exceed- 
ing 3.5/4.0 offers free tutoring in al- 
most every area of study. 



J4s. Rita Pollack 
Coordinator, Special 

Student Services- 
University of 

Connecticut 
Storrs. CT 06268 
(203) 4S6-2020 



Ms. Mary Skorheim 
Coordinator, Handi- 
capped Student 
Programs 
Office for Student 

Services 
University of Fiorida 
Gainesville. FL 32611 
(904) 392-1261 . 



lUniversity of Iflaho provides ageneral 
program of support services for stu- 
dents with all types of disabilities. It 
also set up a i-oom in the library to 
house special t<}uipment which serves 
blind, visually impaired, and learning- 
disabled students; students on work/ 
study iJrograms are employed as read- 
ers fpr the students. 



Ms. Dianne 5- Milhollin 

Coordinator. Handi- 
capped Student 
Programs 

University of Idaho 

U.C.C: 241 

Moscow, ID 83843 

(208) 885-6757 I 



University of Illin^is-^Urbana 
Champagne has graduated more 
than 9w disabled students durii^ its 
long history of serving the handicapped 
and has placed 90 to 100 percent of 
these graduates in jobs. The university 
achieved -tWs excellent, placement re- 
cord withoiu a special placement serv- 
ice for students with disabilities; dis- 
abled and non-disabled students are all 
served by one placement office. To 
supplement the compfvehensive range 
of support services fon disabled 
students, a rehabilitation-education 
center conducts athletic and recrea- 
tional activities for disabled athletes. 



Mr. Joseph F. Kbnitzki 
Associate Director. 
Rehabilitation- 
Education Center 
University of .Illinois- 
Urbana Champagne 
1207 South Oak Street 
Champagne, IL 61820 
(217) 333-4602 
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University of Iowa, with no outside 
funding, set up a central office thatpfo- 
vides an extremely comprehensive 
rangp of Academic and personal sup- 
port services for disabled students. 
The university has established a grad- 
uate program scholarship for disabled 
students, and works with pnyate agen- 
cies ar^d employers to create job oppor- 
tunities for handicapped students fol- 
owing graduation. Since 1975, th^ 
number of handicapped students at the 
University has increased from 50 to 
350 i^ersons. 



Ms. Sharon Van^eter 
Coordinator, Services 
for the Handicapped 
University of Iowa 
305 Calvin Hall 
Iowa City, lA 52242 
(319) 353-6967 



University of Kentucky estabhshed 
an attendant care program to meet the 

' ^ needs of severely disabled students 
who were previously living in a nearby 
convalescent hospital. A full-time 

' coordinator hires and trains attendants 
who work on campus seven days* a 
\Veek. As a result, no students are liv-. 
ing at the nearby convalescent, 
hospital. , * 



Mr. Jacob L. Karnes, Jr. 
Director, Handicapped 

Student Services 
University X>i Kentucky 
Room 2, Ahimni Gym 
Lexington, KY 40506 
(606) 258-2753 - 



University of Maryland at Balti- 
more is reported to be the only uni- 
versity -in the U.S., where deaf and 
* hearing-impaired students can obtairlte 
master's degree m social work. In addi- 
tion to providing a wide range of dis- 
abled-student services common to 
many college programs, the uni^jrsity 
has developed internships witl]jPoca- 
tional rdiabilitation agencies, where 
deaf students serve deaf and hearing- 
impaiVed members of the community, 
All graduates have obtainea employ- 
ment, and the university receives 
. numerous inquiries from agencies 
seekmg deaf and- hearing-impaired 
social workers. 



Ms. ^rlene Gavin, 
Director, Center for the 
Graduate Social Work 
Education of the 
Hearing Impaired 
University of Maryland ' 

at Baltimore 
525 W. Redwood Street 
Baltimore, MD 21201 
(301) 528-3672 
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University of Massachusetts- Qos* 
ton, in the early 1970s, designed its 
, new Boston Harbor campus to be bar- 
rier free for disabled students and has 
since created arrange of academic 
support services needed to enroll dis- 
abled students. A peer counseling 
component assists disabled students in 
exploring housing or in solving trans^. 
portation and personal problems. Al- 
though the number of disabled stu- 
dents on campus has only increased 
from 74 to 84 in the list five years, the 
university has successfully integrated 
disabled students into campus ac- 
tivities and programs. 



Ms. Andrea Schein 
Director, Disabled 

StudeiU Center 
University of 

Massachusetts- 
• Boston 
Harbor Campus 
Boston, MA 02125 
(617^287-1900, 

Ext. 2922 



Ui^versity of Minnesota at Duluth'9 

handicapped student services program 
provides information and r^eixals to 
handicapped students. Jt provides facul- 
ty and staff training and liaison for 
handicapp^ students with academic 
and nonacademic departments. Exist- 
ing resources are us^ to provide essen- 
tial support services. Program staff par- 
ticipate in university-wide sharing and 
problem-solving at all five campuses. 



Mr. John G. Kulick , 

Coonlinator, 

Handicapped Student 
Services 

University of Minne- 
sota at Duluth 

2400 Oakland Ayenue, 
Library J34 

Duluth, »MN 55812 

(218) 726-7965 



University of Minnesota at Min- 
heapolis/St. Paul's enrollment of 
nearly 3,000 disabled students makes 
it one of the laargest programs in the 
country. A strong disabled student 
organization works to improve' physi- 
cal accessibility and dispef stereotyped 
views about ' disabled persons. The 
university conducted an extensive 
telf-evaluation of its ^pabilities to 
'serve disabled students, which was 
used as a model by NACUBO's task 
force in preparing a national model on 
self-ev^uation of programs for handi- 
capped* students. , 



Mr. Roger A. Eh-ewicke 
Resource Officer, 

Handicapped Student 

Program 
University of^Minnesota 

at MinneapdKs/St. Paul 
7 MorriU Hall 
100 Church Street, S.E. 
Minn^poliSi MN 55455 
(612) 376-2727 
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tJniversity of Missouri-Columbia 

provides all essential services including 
reader and attendant referral, campus 
. transportation, wheelchair repair, ca- 
' reer planning, and placement for its 
more than 3CND disabled students. Since 
the university is physically accessible, 
the program emphasizes workshops, 
awareness activities, and recreation. 
Highlights of its recreational programs 
P for disabled students have included 
wilderness expeditions, organization of 
'a'bowhng team, and canoe trips. 



Ms. Donna L. Phillips 

Coordinator, Access 
Office for Students 
with Disabilities 

University of Missouri- 
Columbia 

,126 Gentry HaU 

Columbia, MO 6521 K 

'(314) 882-3839 



University of Nevada, Las Vegas 

established an academic assistance di- 
vision to increase the retention and 

^ graduation rates of disabled students 
In addition to a compj-ehensive range 
of support services, the division's coun- 
selors make [personal contacts with in- 

, strjactors who might influence the stu- 
otrtts^ academic success. Counselors 
also seek to resolve non-educational 
problems related to academic perform- 
ance Enrollment of handicapped stu- 
dents has increased 20 j^ercent over 
the past four years. 



Mrs. Willie B Smith 
Coordinator, Depart- 
ment for Academic 
Advancement/ 
Academic Assistance 
Division 
University of Nevada, 

Las Vegas 
4505 Maryland Parkway 
Las Vegas, NV 89154 
(702) 739-3871 



University of Nevada, Reno is J^'ork- 
ing to remove arciiitectural barriers 
and offers suppc^rt services to handi- 
capped studentil that consist of a coun- 
selor, tutors, interpreters, readers, 
and wheelchair pushers as its disabled 
student enrollment has increased from 
"27 to 46 over the past three years. 



Ms. Ada F. Cook 
Director. Special 

Programs 
University of Nevada, 

Rmo 

9th & Virginia Streets 
Reno, NT 89557 • 
(702) 784-6801 
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UniyeiTsity (g New Hampshire, faced 
with moral and Jegal pressures and 
strict financial conWaints, emphasized 

^ the use of existing campus resources' 
in serving disabled students. Through 
in-service training pf faculty and staff 
and avoiding duplication oi services 
wherever possible, the university has ' 
served increasing niimbers of handi- 

, capF>ed students (in twa years, enroll- 
ment jumped from 3 to 41 disabled 

• students) without incumng large 
costs. ^ 

University of New Haven set up a co- 
operative arrangement with the nearby 
Veterans Administration hospital sys- 
tern to assist in providing rehabilitation 
, training to disabled veterans and help 
them prepare to enter college. The op- 
portunity to pursue a college education 
becomes part of the veteran's therapy. 
Blind students, for e>^rnple, receive 
their Veterans Admmistration mobility 
'training on campus and go oa to enter 
regular degree programs. 



Ms.^Alice Crow-Seidel 
Coordinator, Handi- 
capped Student 
Services Program 
University of New 

Hampshire 
Hewitt Hall, Room 105 
Durham, NH 03824 
(603) 862-2607 



Mr. George A. Schaefer 
Associate Dean, Office 

of Handicapped 

Services 
University of New 
. Haven 

300 Orange Avenue 
West Haven, CT 06516 
(203) 934-6321 



University of North Dakota, in addi- 
, tion to, providing a full range of aca- 
demic and personal support services 
for handicapped students, has devel- 
oped a specially adapted physical edu- 
cation program and extensive recrea- 
• tional activities for disabled students. 
Information about the program has 
been widely disseminated; enrollment 
of disabled students increased 
from 11 in 1977. to over 200 in 1981. - 



Ms. Kaye Becker 
'Coordinator, 

Handicapped Student ^ 

Services 
University of North 

Dakota 
P.O. Box 8256 
University Station 
Grand Forks, ND 58202 
(701) 777-3425 
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University of No^hem Colorado 

enlists community members to help in 
providing equipment, funding, trans- 
portation, and attendant care, and 
sponsoring other projects for^its 200 * 
disabled students. A university office 
for handicapped student services.offers 
basic academic 'support in addition to , 
^ ' in-service training for faculty and staff, 
a reader pVogram for blind and learning 
disabled students, and special physical ^ 
education courses. The university reg- 
ularly shares its ideas and strategies at 
state, regional, and national meetings^ ^ 



Ms. Sue Ann Kroeger 
Acting Director, ' 
Resources for the 
Disabled ^ 
University of Northern 

Colorado 
Carter Hall #3005 
Greeley, CO 80639 
(303) 351-2280 



(Jniyersity of Northern Iowa offers 
its 300 disabled, students a variety'of 
services including a learning stills cen- • 
ter that provides individual assistance^ ] 
and short, non-credit courses jn read-^^ < 
ing. writing^ and study skills. The uni- 
versity also operates a co-op work/ 
study program and a counseling, place- 
ment, and career service that dis- 
tributes computerized job vacancy 
notices and conducts on-campus inter- 
views for disabled students. 



Mr. Harold J. Bums 
Administrator, Handi- 
capped Programs and 
Services Project , • 
Universit^^ of Northern 

Iowa 
221' Gilcrist Hall 
Cedar Falls, lA 50614 
(319) 273-6437 



University of Oklahoma at Nor- 

m^ii^ offers early registration, trans- 
portation, academic and < equipment 
aids, and other support services for dis- 
abled students. A particularly innova- 
tive * 'talking typewriter** was devel- 
oped by a university professor for use 
by blind students. Learning-disabled 
students receive diagnostic and 
evaluative testing, followed by<he pro- 
vision of appropriate services. 



Ms. Linda Zinner 
Coordinator, Handi- 

capped Student 
; Services 

University of Oklahoma 

at Norman 
Norman, OK 73019 
(405) 325-4006 
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University of Pennsylvania, in addi- 
tion to its traditional ^Jegree programs 
and supportive services for disabled 
% students, has a special ten-month 
[ course enrolling ,33 severely disabled 
' students who dre provided technical 
* and professional training in data pro- 
cessing. The university, fogether with 
23 local data' processing firms, de 
y sigrfed the course which me^ts the spe- . 
,dfic need^ of the industry, provides 
^ extensive support services, and places 
graduates in employment. Better than 
- 90 percent of the program's graduates 
are f^aced in jobs. 



Mr. Jsfmes Vagnoni 
Director, Physic^y 

Handicapped Training 

Center 
University of 
. Pennsylvania 
4025 Chestnut Street, • 

3rd Floor 
Philadelphia, PA 19104 
(215) 243-8108 



University of Southern Mississippi, 
witHnts flat terrain and compact lay- 
out, serves an increasing population of 
disabled students through a wide range 
of services. One innovative service is a 
separate housing facility for quadriple 

S*c men. Two students, trained by the 
[ississippi School for the Mentally 
Retarded, provide 24-hour live-in at- 
tendance at this facility. 



Dr. Anne Jordon, • 
Associate Dean of . 

Students 
University of SoOthem 

Mississippi 
Southern Building, 
.Box 5071 
Hattiesburg, MS 39401 
(601) 266-4252 



UnSrsity of Washington has, in on- 
ly^^o years, gone from virtually no 
program for disabled students to pro- 
viding a comprehensive range of serv- 
ices and making 75 percent of its cam-^ 
t>us accessible for students with varioiK"^ 
disabilities. The university provides 
an extensive reader service; over 
100 volunteers assist with tape re- 
cording and one-to-one reading tor dis- 
abled students and assist them with 
exams, typing, and other needs. 



Ms. Roxanne L. Baker 
Program Assistant, 

Disabled Student 

Services 
Office of^Student 

Affairs 
University of 

Washington 
468 Schmitz HaU 

(PB-10) 
Seattle, WA 98195"^ 
(206) 543-8924 
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University of Wisconsin*Eau 
Claire modified all aiademicbuildings 
and residence halls and provides trans- 

^ portation to accommodate disabled stu- . 

* dents on its hilly campus. Academic 
advising, remedial classes, and ad- 
vance registration permit integration , 
of growing numbers of disabled stu- ' 
dents into academic programs. 



Ms. Kathleen M. 

Mitchell' 
Affirmative Action 

Assistant 
University of Wisconsin- 

Eau Claire 
'Eau Claire, WI 54701 
(715) 836-2428 



University of Wisconsin-Green 
Btiy made its ten major-campus build- 
ings easily accessible for visually irti- 

. paired and blind students through an 

^ enclosed pedestrian concourse system. 
, To enable blind students to identify the 

' -various buildings, textured floor til'es 
were installed to indicate the areas 
where a waU plaque is mounted. 
Both braille and regular raided 
characters are used on plaques. 



Mr. James H. Kuebler 
Facilities Planning and 

Management 
University of Wiscon^n- 
' Green Bay 
Physical Plant/Stores 

Center 
Green Bay, WI 543D2 
(414) 465-2394 



University of Wisconsin -Madisdn 

. currently serves over 600 students rep- 
• resenting almost every type -of dis- 
ability through a continually expanding 
range of ^academic and personal sup- 
port service^^The university also re- 
cently added a^^braille printer to its 
computer, and crealfed^mobility tape 
bank that constructs aiwhaiv maps on 
tape cassettes. The universit5^^p<)rts 
that programs are totally accessible, 
and the campus is 85 percent accessi- 
ble. 



Mr. Blair Mathews 

Assistant Dean of 
Students • 

University of Wisconsin- 
Madison 

500 Lincoln Brive 

Madison, WI 53706 

(608) 263-5700 



University of Wi^onsin-Milwau- 

kee siet up an office to provide sup- 
port services and special equipment, 
and to act as an ioformation and refer- 
ral service for disabled students. Vol- 
unteers in a "pushers program" ^\we 
an estimated 250 assists monthly to 
♦students m wheelchairs. 



, Ms. Betty Ann Fischer 
Coordinator, Disabled 

Student Services 
University of Wisconsin-' 

Milwaukee 
E Building, Room 186 
Milwaukee, WI 53201 
(414) 963-5051 
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University of Wisconsin-Oshkosh, 

over the past three years, has exten-" 
sively modified^ts l^uildings and fadli- 
ties, and installed a ^de array of so- 
phisticated sf)eciar equipment to better 
accommodate its estimated 50 to 70 
disabled students. The university also 
successfully obtained $12,000 worth 
of donated equipment is seek- 
ing funds to install a wireless listening 
system in the theaters and music hall 
for use by hearing-impaired persons. 



Mr. Thomas M. Segnitz 

Assistant Dean of 
Students, Handi- 
capped Students 
Program 

University, of Wisconsin- 
Oshkosh 

800 Algoma Boulevard 

Oshkosh, WI 54901 

(414) 424-3100 



University of Wisconsin-Stevens 
Point identified one person in each 
academic department to be involved in ' 
the prf)gram for disabled stndents. A 
' coordinator serves as counselor andad- 
-^sor, and uses volunteers to carry oyt 
many of the tasks associated with the 

. provision of services to disabled stu- 
dents their enrollment grew 
from* 10 to 30 over the past three 
years. . * 



Mr. John Timcajc 

Director, New Student 
Programs 

University of Wisconsin- 
Stevens Point ^ 

103 Student .Services 
.Center 

Stevens Point, WI 
54481 

(715) 346-3361 



University of Wyoming* the state's 
only four-year institution, has attempt* 
e'd to respond fully to the needs of the 
state's disabled citizens. It has created 
access to 50 percent of its classroom 
space and set up reading for the blind 
and learning-disabled. Other services 
offered are job-seeking skills ^rk-- 
shops and counseling. The university 
has graduated a number of paraplegic, 
quadriplegic, and blind students as its ^ 
enrollment of disabled students in- 

, creased from 5 to 75 since 1976. 



Mw. Jay Brill 
Counselor, Division of • 

Student Educational 

Opportunity 
University of Wyoming 
P.O. Box 3808, 
* University Station 
Laramie, WY 82071 • 
(307) 766-6189 
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• Utah State University beg^n'several 
I * V years ago to coordinate support serv- 
ices, and provide aOxili^y aids for 
hard-of -hearing and *'oral" deaf stu- . 
dertts. It has since exjj&nded its serv- 
ices to accommodate students with all . 
disabilities. The university pioneered 
the use of a*'Listening ancj Sp^eech" 
,device for hearin^mpaired individuals 
and' today sponsors numerous work- 
shops and seminars. Ft also- offers an 
"eduatfiojQal audiology***iajor and an 
J 'oral" interpreting training program. 

' * ^ J 

« Valencia Comn^unity College (fes 
^wo separately designed pft)gr^ms of 
counseling, advising, tutoring, arid re- 
ferrals for disable students— one 
serving- vocational students and^the 
other^ serving A.A. degrjee students. 
, Poth programs work with commonity, 
state and national organizations to pro- 
-vide assistance, as well as with th^ 
handicapped students, faculty, and^ 
staff of the college. 



' Mr. Re^ C. Ivory 

Program AdministrStbr. 
Disabled Student- / 
'Center ^ 

Utah State University 

UMC 65' T 

Logan. UT 84322 

(801) 750-1923 



Mr. -Hoyte A. Coleman 
Director. Special 
' Services for ,the 

Disadvantaged 
Valencia Community 

College ' 
Orlando, FL 32802 
(365) 299-50^)0. lExt. 50J. 



Vanderbilt University teaches braille 
to inmates of the Tennessee Prison-for 
*Men who.* in- j-etum. translate into 
braiHe various university publications 
such as student handbooks^ film and 

, performing arts sche'dul^s, telephone 
nufnbers; and camois menus. These 
are then made available4^blind and 
visually-impaired studentson campus 

a throijgh the university's clearinghou;^ 

f of information for handicapped per^' 
sons. ' 



Ms. Patricia Pierce 
Assistant DifeQtor... 
Se#ices for Handi^ 
capped Students ^ 
Vanderbilt University 
P.O. Box 1809 Station B 
Nashville/TN 37235 
(615) 322-4705 
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Nominated Institutions and 
Nature or Notable Aspects 
of Program/Ajpproach 



Principal 
Contact 
Person . 



Washing^P University stresses inte* 
'gration w disabled students into the 
-general stUdpnt population. Each aca- 
;pdemic and administrative department 
lias 'designated a contact person, who 
^ receives training through seminafs'.A 
coordinator assisted' by 'one under- 
graduate intern functions as a resource 
person. / 



Dr. Hazel Z.^prandel 
Coordinator for the 

Handicapped 
Washington University 
Campus Box 1135 
St. Louis, MO 63130 
(314)889-5970 ^ 



Waubonsee Community College en- 
rolls 70 hearing-impairea and deaf stu- 
dents in its vocational and technical 
training , programs. Many social and 
experiential activities are coordinated 
by the program to help the students 
develQp independent living.and leisure 
tjme activities. As a result of a critical 
need for qualified interpreters, 5ign 
fanguage and basic interpreting cour- 
ses are offered. Program staff ^are cur- 
rently wjjH^ng with a Higher Educa- 
JoflOjSecJperative Agre'&ment Qj^ant to 
help 15 other colleges develop p|jg- 
/ grams for hearing-impaired student? 



Mr. Henry J. 

Champagney 
Director, Waubonsee 

Hearing Impaired 

Program 
Waubonsee Community 

College ^ 
Route 47 at Harter Road 
Sugar Grove, IL 60564 
(312) 466-4811, Ext. 268 



Wichita State University's en^-oll- 
ment of handicapped students has 
grown ip tha past five years from 2 
stkidents to approximately 90 students. 
A diverse range of equipment, trans- 
portation, and a student Organization 
help provide an integrated education 
for students* with disabilities. Creative^ 
fundraising has resulted in contribu-' 
tions of funds and .equipment from 
community organizations, churches, 
and disablefd veterans chapters. ^^^.^ 



Ms. Jo Gardenhire 
Director, Handicapped 

Services 
Wichita State University 
1845 Fairmount 
Wichita, KS 67208 
(316) 689-3309 
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Nominated Institutions and 
Nature or Notable Aspects 
of Program/ Approach - 



Princi^hf, 
Contact' 
Person 



William Rainey Harper Communi- 
ty College ihitiated a program for 
hearing-impaired students that ^pro- 
vides all necesisary support to enable 
these students to'attend' the colleges 
regular classes. In addition, prepara- 
tory classes in reading, math, language, 
spelling, career development, tutoring, 
aRd counseHng are aVailable to further 
assist students. Many disabled gradu- 

' ates are employed or enrolled m four 
year institutions. 



Mr Tom Thompson 
Coordinator, Disabled 

Student Services ^ 
William Rainey Harper 
.^Community College 
Algonquin arid Roselle 

Roads 
Palatine, IL 60067 
(312) 397-3000 



Wright State University's compre- 
hensive handicapped student 'service 
program currently 'serves 450 disabled 
students, many of whom have par- 
tici^arly severe disabilities. In addi-> 
tion, the university has sponsored two 
national conferences on postsecoridary 
education and the disabled student. 
The purpose of these conferences^was 
to disseminate innovative ideas 'and 
strategies th^t have Wen developed at 
Wright State as well as at institutions 
across the country. 



Mr. Stephen H. Simon 
Director, Handicapped 

Student Services 
Wright State University 
Dayton, OH 45435 
(513) 873-2141 



YoungstowftState University indivi- 
dually assists its 52 disabled students 
through services that include peer 
counseling, tutoring, and skilLdevelop- 
ment. Prospective disabled students 
are encouraged to make pre-admis- 
sion visits to ^llow sufficient planning 
for necessary support and orientation 
to the campus. 



NJs. Doris Ferguson . 

Assistant Coordinator, 
Handicapped Student * 
Services rrogra^n 

Youngstown State 
University 

410 Wick Avenue 

Young^own, OH 44555 

(216) 742-3540 
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CertiHcate of Achievement 
' Recipients 



Institiiticm 



Summary of Program, Approach, 
and Results 



Qall State 
tUniversity 

'(^ancie, Indiana) 
f 

Total 

Enrollment: 17.557 



Disabled 
Students: 



160 



Since' *1972; with very1ittle/)utside funding, Ball 
State has provided a con>prehensive range of sup- 
port services tif disabled students in order to inte- 
grate thenfi into the university's academic pro- 
grams. The only separate classes for disabled stu- 
depts are those that 6fj[*er training in self care and 
mobility. ' ' ' ^ 

This university has also been a "teader in sharing 
its ideas with oth^r colleges and universities. Its 
program coor^(f(ator is a frequent lecturer, and 
consultant, >?n(J ^ active participant in 
AHSSPPE, ' ^ 

The university employs many „ disabled under- 
graduate students in providing handicapped stu- 
dent services. Some of the services provided are: 

• pre-admission ii^formatipn and oriejitation; 

extensive in-service training for faculty and 
■ • staff; \yj " 

• special equiptrient; 

• placement^rvH^es. , - r 

Suj)port from top administrat(?rs7 faculty, and 
staffhas been an important 'farcWr in expanding 
services for handicaipped students. 

Result&:;Ball State reports that aU Academic pro- 
grams and^ of the 70 buildings on campus are 
totally acfess)hle (o disabled students. ^ ' 



Note: This Appendix t)riefiy suthmarijes fhe 'ijinovative approaches of 
Xhe twelve 'institutions selected, from ^nriong the 166 entries subniitted, 
for the* Certificates of Acjiievement awarded by the Academy in the 
Spring of 1981. - ' 



Institution 



Summary of Program, Approach, 
and Results 



Barnard College 
New York, 
New York ^ 

Total, . \ 
Enrollmentfe.450 

Disabled H 
Students' \ 



For the past three years, Barnard College has 
been offering superior educational opportunities 
to disabled women who are academically qualified. 
The campus is readily accessible and students are 
integrated into acad^mjc and^ociaf !ife. Support 
from top^admmrsffator^ to members of the staffs 
^ lethis college an attractive place for dis- 
abled women to obtain a college education? 

Barnard's programs anci j;er\uces include: 
* 

• personal counseling, futors, readers, note- 
takers, mobility aids, a newsletter, orienta- 
tion for professprs, and a disabled student or- 
ganization; , * 

speci&l equipment such as tape recorders, 
braillers, visual aids, sports equipment, and 
telephoiHf hookups for homebound students; 
* and 

• dormitories and efcvators modified to meet 
the needs of disabled students (all buill^gs 
except one,- interconnect by tunnels). 

Barnard is one of the few colleges that actively re- 
cruits disabled students through newspaper iir- 
tides, brochures, and a newsletter. It is also the . 
only college with a full-time administrator with 
the title and responsibilities of Dean for Disabled 
Students. . 

Results: As a selective liberal arts college, Bar- 
nard IS rtieeting the needs of todays disabled 
women by totally integrating them into the aca- 
demic and social programs. Barnard's Dean for 
Disabled Students (who uses a wlieelchair) has 
raised almost $1 million for the -college's disabled 
sHident* program. Barnard's graduates have 
become doctors and law>'ers, one was the first 
Peace Corps Volunteec in a wheelchair. 
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Institution 



Summary of Program, Approach, 
and Results 



Boston 
University 

(Boston, 
Massachusetts) 

Total 

Enrollment: 26,011 



Disabled 
Students. 



150 



Boston University is reported by universities, col- 
leges, ancf national organizations for the handi- 
capped to be a leader in providing superior educa- 
tional opportunities for disabled students. Since 
1975, the university has offered a comprehensive 
range of academic support services and equipment 
to studerf s with art^' t>T5e of disability. 

In addition, the university: 

• produced two 90-minb^e audiocassettes for 
visually impaired student that: 

1) outline services on campus and in the 
greater Boston area, and 

3) provide a "guided" walking tour of the 
^campus; 

• set up a spjecialized library of topics relating 
fo p)efsons w\th disabilities, an*^ a library of 
two-nainute telephone tapes on more than 20O 
university-related topics; and 

' • established a network of liaisons in each key 
academic and nonacademic area of the cam- 
pus to help in the provision of services. 

The university's director of handicapped student 
^services' a quadriplegic, lectures extensively, con- 
/ ducts workshops, and has published many articles 
^ on improving educational and career Oppor- 
tunities for disabled persons. 

Results: Boston University, with no outside 
funding for its prograni, has become a leacter in 
providing innova^tive services to disabled 
students. It is also a leader in disseminating 
materials and faring ideas witK other institu- 
tions. 
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Summary of Program,' Approach, 
Instftution and Results ^ 



Community 
College of 
Denver 

(Westminster, 
Colorado) 

Total , 

Enrollment: 14,000 



Disabled 
Students. 



1,050 



In 1968, this open-door college established a cen- 
ter to provide support services for hearing-im- 
paired students: Tour years later, services were 
expanded to meet the neWs of all physically dis- 
abled persons attending the college's three Denver 
campuses. Full support services are provided by 
four major organizational functions: 

• vocational education 

• counseling and advising , 

• instructional support 
' • job placement. 

College representatives visit high schools and at- 
- tend state and national conferences to attract* new 
students. An automated, captioned sound and 
slide/Show IS also used for recruitment. 

Because of its early commitment to serving handi- 
capped students, all facilities of the college on 
each campus have been constructecl with barrier- 
free design. The college has overcome funding ob- 
stacles by obtaining specific appropriations for 
disabled students from the Colorado legislature. 

Results: The college has expanded us program 
for disabled students from services only for 
hearing-impaired students to services for LOGO 
disabled ^students representing 30 different dis- 
abilities. Supportive services are provided by 20 
full-time professionals. The college isr currently 
developing a consortium to .share information 
with other institutions and help build similar pro- 
grams. ^ 
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Institution 

^ 



^-1 X — : 

Summary of Program, Approach, 
and Results ^ 



E\ Camino 
College' 

(Torrance, 
Califorpia) 

Total 

Enrollment: 26,728 



Disabled 
Students: 



700 



\ 



in 1971, the 'college established its disabled stu- 
• dents* yogram, and began providing support 
sen^ices and.' special classes to students with 
physical, visual, hearing, and learning disabilities. 
Braille Iranscriptions, full-time counseling, inter- 
preters, mobility assistance, note^ens, pnority 
registration, peer counseling, special equipmenj^ 
and taped textbooks are offered through the 
prografi. 

If a student is absent for a limited time due to ill- 
ness or surgery, the program coordinator serves 
as liaison betweai the student and his instructors 
in the completion of assignments and the proctor- 
.ing of tests. 

A number of special classes have been developed 
including physical education courses for the 
disabled and instructional television classes for - 
the homebound. Homebound students are pi'^sud*^ 
•ed counseling and regis'tratjon assistance, liaison 
service with faculty and community agencies, pur- 
chase and delivery of textbooks and supplies, ^ 
recording of on-campus review sessions, and proc- 
toring of exams in students' homes. 

Each semester the college offers on-site courses at 
,a nearby ho^ital. A course entitled "Sexuality 
and the Disabled" is scheduled for the 1981 fall 
semester. 

Results: fn its first year, 1971. the program 
served a total of 65 students. Ttxiay more than* 
70(1 disabled students are being served" 
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Summary of Program, Approach, 
"institution and Results 



Joseph Bulova 
School of 
Watchmaking 

(Woodside, 
New York) 

Total 

Enrollment: 105 



Disabled 
Students: 



85 



At the end of WorW War II. Arde Bulova, presK- 
dent of the Bulova Watch Company, created a^ 
• school to: 1) train disabled veterans in the watch 
and jewelry repair trades, and 2) help them secure 
employment. 

The school has contmued to operate sinqe then 
and has expanded its programs. Disabled pa"Sons 
who are not veterans now receive training in clock 
repair and precision instrument repair. The school 
stresses an individualized curriculum with most of 
the training accomplished through "hands-on" ex- 
. perience. ^ 

Supportive services, such as social devel(^ment 
and medical rehabilitation, help students improvf 
their lives and employment opportunities. Com- 
plementing these support services aft>-cecrea- 
' tional activities such as the "Bulova Watch- 
makers" basketball wheelchair team, one of the 
first in the country. The team offers recreation 
and competition for wheelchair users. 

Today, the school enrolls 105 students, 83 of 
whom have disabilities ranging* from paraplegia to 
dyslexia. 

Results: In the past 35 years, m6re than 1,500 
disable students have -graduated from the school. 
Some 95 perce;nt were helped in securing employ- 
ment in their fields of study; many have s.ubse- 
quently moved up into.top management positions; 
and some 25 percent now have their own busi- 
nesses. 
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Institution 



Summary of Program, Approach, 
a^d Results 



Long Island 
University, 
Brooklyn 
Center 

(Brooklyn, 
• New York) 

^ Total 
EnrqHment. 7,100 

Disabled* 

Students: 320) 



Beginning in 1967. Long Island University, Brook- 
lyn ^nter made one of th^irst attempts on the 
east coashto provide specialized supportive serv- 
ices to disabled students, growing out of an ftcten- 
sive range of services for the economically and 
educationally disadvantaged population of itgr^ 
neighborhood. 

Brooklyn Center provides all remedial services, 
tutonal assistance, special testing, readers, note- 
t^ers, writers, ^nd student aid assistance, as 
necessary for students with disabilities to function 
on campus. Additional services and programs in- 
clude: 

• a particularly ^innovative "CAREER DIREC- 
TIONS" component which was specially de- 
signed for disabled freshmen and sophopiores 
to provide career information and first-hand 
job experience: 

• services for homebound and hospitalized stu- 
dents via an electronic system that permits 
two-way communication (14 homebound stu- 
dents are currentjy using this system); 

• extensive personal counseling provided by 
graduate student interns from the Columbia 
University School of Social Work., 

Results: Long Island University's Brooklyn 
Center is one of the- first schools in the country to 
provide higher education opportunities tO dis- 
abled students of average ability. Over tnSe last 
eight years, it has graduated 347 physically han- 
dicapped students, including many severely dis- 
abled students. 

The campus is now 100 percent architecturally ac- 
cessible. With the exception of the residence hall, 
all facilities are connected by indoor passageways. 
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Institution 



Summary of Program, Approach, 
and Results 



Miami*Dade 
Community 
College 

(Miami. Florida) 

Total 

Enrollment: 39.427 



Disabled 
Students* 



200 



Miami-Dade recently adapted its televised human- 
tie^ course to serve homebound students with dis- 
abilities, including blind and deaf students. The 
visual portions of the program are described on 
audiocassettes for visually impaired students, 
who are also given text.materials in large print and 
braille. The television programs arb captioned for 
hearing-impaired students. 

The professional staff monitors each student's 
progress and provides tutors when needed. As- 
signments are completed at home and mailed *to 
the college. An individualized response is returned 
to the student. Telephone conferences and com- 
puterized quizzes provide interaction between stu- 
dents 2Lnd faculty. Handicapped students partici- - 
pate in course development, and give final approv- 
al of all materials. The program materials arc 

available for sale to other institutions. 
* » 

Handicapped students taking /Ikirses on cam{)us 
are offered a coniprehensiv^ r^ge.of academic 
support services and equipment. One jiew idea be- 
ing tried this semeker is a computerized system 
that supplies infomiation to instructors about 
handicapF>ed students pnor to the start of classes. 
This saves the disabled student the inconvenience . 
of explaining his disability and needs to a pro- 
fessor. During the first semester, 20 disabled 
students are participating, after which the fesults 
will be analyzed. 

• Results: The college reports that it is the first to 
offer a, college-level television course traptiorted 
for the deaf and adapted for the visually impaired, 
In 1980-81, the first year the adapt||i course was 
offered. 35 homebound students enrolled. Student 
comnjents have been highly favorable. Disabled 
students on campus have access to all academic 
programs. 
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Summary of Program, Approach, 
Institution and ReiSults ^ 



St. Andrews 
Presbyterian 
College 

(Launnburg, 
North Carolina) 

Total 

Enrollment: 754 



Disabled 
Students: 



50 



Since 1964, St. Andrews has-been making accom- 
modations to allow disabled students to partici- 
pate m Its academic programs. Although primarily 
serving students with orthopedic disabilities, in- 
cluding muscular dystrophy and cerebral palsy^ 
two blind students and one hearing-impaired stu- 
dent are currently enrolled. Social and academic 
programs are identical to programs for able-bodied 
students, with support services provided where 
needed. 

The full integration of the disabled student into 
campus life is one of the most important features 
of the St. Andrews program. While eleven of the 
most severely handicapped students live in a re* 
habilitation center off campus, 28 quadriplegics 
and .«a number of students with less severe 
disabilities live in intermediate-care complexes or 
residence halls on campus. The ability to house 
severely disabled students on campus is critical to 
their full integration into academic programs. ' 

Able-bodied students room with and assist dis- 
abled students, a factor, the college reports, that 
contributes to its success. 

Results: Because costs were simply too liigh for' 
a ^all institution (7^ students), St. Andrews 
r^fcd $790,000 from private foundations and 
otner organizations for current operations, facility 
renovations, and equipment purchases to support 
its 50 disablecj students. 

In its J7-year history, St. Andrews has enrolled 
3^67 disabled students, 137 of whom were severely 
disabled. Seventy-nine severely disabled.students 
have graduated and, despite their confinement to 
wheelchairs, nearly all are gainfully employed or 
are enrolled in graduate or professional schools. 
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Summary of Program, Approach, 
Institution ^ and Results, 



Southern 
Illinois 
University at 
Carbondale 

(Carbondale, 
Illinois) 

Total 

Enrollment- ^2,695 



Disabled 
Students: 



344 



A pioneer in offering superior educational oppor- 
tunities for disabled students, Southern Illinois 
University has been developing its program since 
the*early 1950s. Today; the university has an ex- 
tremely comprehensive range of academic and 
equipment support slices for disabled students. 
Disabled students have played a key role in estab- 
lishing services, by effectively expressing their 
needs and concerns, 

A central office coordinates services and offers 
extensive pre-admission and pre-enrollment assis- 
tance, orientation, mobility training, special 
equipment, and special transportation. 

Two important components of the progrant are: 

• a "Recreation for Special Populations" pro- 
gram that include an organized wheelchair 
athletic club which travels around the country^ 
competing in basketball, field, track, 3M 
other competitive a^rtivities such as bowling, 
swimming, beep-balP!or visually impaired 
students, canoeing^ floor hockey, etc. 
Students majoring in recreation and physical 
education gain valuable work experience as 
interns for the program; 

• a career planning and placement program 
that conducts workshops on interviewing 
skills, adjusting to retocation, and mobility 
orientation. The director of handicapped stu* 
dent 'services arranges for on-campus inter- 
views and makes presentations to majpr cor- 
porations and t)usinesses about hiring dis- 
abled persons. 

•Results: During the past four years, more than 
350 (;iisabled students graduated from the univer- 
sity. Ninety percent of the disabled students 
graduating have been placed in employment. 
Campus facilities and buildings are 90 percent 
barrier-free. Educational programs are totally ac- 
cessible. 
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Summary of Program, Approach, 
Institution and Results ^ 



Temple 
University 

(Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania) ' 

Total 

Enrollment: 33,153 

Disabled * 
Students: 350 



Since 1977, Temple University hasbeen providing 
a comprehensive rang^ of academic support serv- 
ices for college students with all types of disabili- 
ties. Funds have been raised for the more than $1 
million needed to make curb cuts, pour ramps, and 
lower telephones. 

From the outset, ^n enthusiastic public relations 
campaign v^as launched both on campus and in the 
city of Philadelphia, usin/ newspapers, radio, and 
television. The office for disabled studeirts estab- 
lished a liaison with every school, college, depairt- 
ment, and ^dfninistrative office on campus to 
meet the educational needs of disabled students. 

To improve campus life for han?ficapped students, 
the university: • 

• consults with handicapped students; 

• provides .reader services, equipment for the 
•blind, .interpreters, registration assistance, 

housing accommodations, and motorized 
carts; 

• designed a program for learning-disabled 
students. Faculty of all disciplines join in 
teaching;^ dyslexic students; 

• offers sign language workshops, self-defense 
courses, assertiveness training, Adapted Stiil- 
planing (hang gliding), aprfrowing to disabled 
students; 

• sponsors the Wheelchair Sports Spectacular 

^ ^and the National Theatre of the; Deaf to high- ^ 
light special talents of handfcapped students. 

Results: The number of disabled students on 
campus hds increased from 52 to 350 in the past 
five years. Disabled students on campus are in- , 
tegrated into all programs. The university also 
produced a 12-minute videotape entitled "T9f 
Help Oijrselves'* that won the International 
Television Association first prize for excellence in ^ 
the education category. 
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Institution 



^University of 
VCalifornia^ 
Riverside 

(Riverside. 
California) 

Total 

Enrollrfient: 4,617 



Disablejd 
Students:^ 



129 



Summaiy of Program, Approach, 
and Results 

The university, begi>ining<fn the latel960s,'apidly 
made its campus accessible since its mild climate, 
*Iat terrain, and consolidated facilities did not pose 
too many problemsTln 1969, an office was estab- 
lished to develop and coordinate services for the 
growing number of handiSkpped students on 
campus. 

Ii#i5ovative parts of the program include: 

• attendant care (Jhe university was a leader in 
California in arranging for conscientious ob- 
jectors to fulfill their alternative sesrice re- 
quirement by working as attendants to the 
disabled); . , 

• an auditory warning system to alert blind stu- 
dents to temporary physical hazards; 

• an internship center for students with dis- 
abilities'whith also counsels employers on the 
capabilities of disabled workers; 

• physical education courses adapted fb the 
needs of disabled students. 

A learning resources center provides typing and 
reader services. Over $16,000 worth of equipment 
is also available (including Phonic Ears, talking 
calculators, an Apollo Lazer, closed-circuit televi- 
sion, print magnifier, etc.). The c^ter houses an 
extensive collection of textbooks and reference 
books in braille, in large type, on tape», and on 
discs. . ' ' 

The university fSSSfolisted the help of over 100 ^ 
employers in placing handicapped interns and 
finding full-time employment for disabled 
graduates. ^ 

Results: rhe Riverside campus has the Highest 
p^ceritage of disabled students in the University 
of California system and serves all types of 
disabilities. 
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Special Award of Computer 
Equipment to Create New 
Careers for Disabled Persons 



^ The Hewlett-Packard Award 

The Hewlett-Packard Company contributed $10,180 worth of computer 
equipment to be awarded by the Academy for Educational Development 
to one of the twelve institutions receiving the Certificates of Achievement. 
The equipment— which includes a portable itefsgpal computer, a compati- 
ble modular mini-computer system, and several software packages— is 
designed to serve as a development tool for electric^ engineers. 

The Purpose of the Award 

The^Hewlett-Packard Company spedfied that the award was to go to the 
' electrical engineerirfe department of the institution most able and willing 
♦ to use the equipment to, develop qew opportunities for employment of 

disabled persons in test and measurement careers. , 

♦Hie Award Winner ^ 



Temple University's College of Engineering Technology was selected 
from among the twelve Cfertificate of Achievement winners as the institu- 
tion submitting the best proposal for using the equipment. The university 
has both the commitment and the resources (and it lacked the necessary 
equipment) to fully achieve the potential*the equipment offers for creating 
new employment opportunities for disabled, persoj^s. 

Temple University's Proposal . 

The university will dedicate the Hewlett-Packard equipment to develop- • 
ing facilities that will enable handicapped persons to learn how to dt) ad- 
vanced electronic testing work in a factory or plant or other production en; 
vironment. The university has not been able to do this witli its present 
mini-computers becayse of other calls upon their time, or with its other 
computers because they are not capable of doing the work proposed. 
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The univerfhy will develop a prototype station to demonstrate how 
handicapped persons can be eniployed using, the equipment in the elec- 
tronic control and monitoring* of production ig a mamifacturinfe plant. 
, Handicapped students will be involve^irf the development, and will be 
trained in a program to be d^vel^fp^a^ the faculty of the Departpient of„ 
Electrical Engineering and Technology', in consultation ^^;^h personnel at 
the university's office for the handicapped and at the W^haven Center 
(a home for handicapped persons). Faculty members specializing Mn 
manufacturing technology^ aftd quality control procedures will also be in- 
volved. « • 

Principal Contact Person 

Dr. Robert M. Haythomthwaite, De^n 
College of Engineering Technology- 
Temple University 
Philadelphia. PA 19122 
(215) 787-7959 ' 
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Speci^Award pf $ 1 5,000 Grants 
to Advance Employment 
of IMsabled Persons 

The Award 

The Claude Worthington Ben^um' Foundation provided funds which 
allowed ^the Academy for Educatipnal Development to award $15,000 
grants each to two of the 1^ institutions receii^||[^ the Cerhficates.of 
Achievement. The aw^ds were to go. to the two institutions which pro- 
posed the best ideas for further advancing employment opportunities for * 
handicapped persons. 

The Award Criteria 

The Academy invited the* 12 institutions receiving the Certificates of 
Achievement to submit ^ brief (five-page) proposal letter describing what 
*they are already doing to advartce employment of handicapped persons, 
and how they would expai\d those efforts if they received the $15,000 
grant. They were asked to state what ^^uld be done, when, who wx)uld be 
involved, what types of handicaps would be served, what results the in- 
stitution ejtpectedto achieve, and a budget for the activities related to the 
grant. ^ ^ • 

The Academy reviewed the proposals to identify the twi3rwhich proposed 
the most innovative and productive approaches for, successfully securing 
employment for significant numbers of disabled persons. The A:ademy 
alsQjooked at {a} the extent ^ef commitment of the institution and its 
resources to the proposed activities; (b) the ability and willingness of fhe 
institution to provide matching funds; (c) the multiplpr effect upon the 
araaunt of the grant the institution would achieve throiMh its proposed ap^ 
p^ach; and (^) the. efforts the institution would mak[\t<j 
adoption of its ideas •by other institutions. 




The Award Winners 

Miami-Dade Community College and the University of California, River- 
side were selected to^each receive a $15,000 grant. Their proposals of- 
^fered the mo&t innovative- approaches and the m*^-pro^ising prospects 
for successfully increasing employment oppormhities' for disabled per- 
sons. ' ' • 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Miami-Dad^. Community College's Proposal 

The college v^iii dedicate the grant to est^blisliing a Handicapped 
' Students Cooperative Education Progranv which vvnll place 30 disabled 
persons in the first year. The college (a) modify its Psychology- of 
Career Adjustment course to serve students vvnth^all t>T)es of disabilities 
and encouragie the coop students to take the course, (b) hold employer^ 
workshops on accepting ^^dicapped w^^rkers, (c) hold and videotape* 
coop, seminars and' invite guest speakers- to represent handicapped 
workers in nontraditional jobs. ajid (dfdevelop a resource hbrar>- of hon- 
traditional job opportunities for handicapped students. ' 

"Fhe college expett? this program, once launched, to continue and expand, 
and to ser\'e students with any t>pe of handicap— bhndness, deafness, or- 
thopedic or neurological impairment, and those with chronic and 
degenerative illnesses It expects its coop students to be permanently 
employed after graduation, either by the coop employer or another 
employer, based on demonstrated abilities and good references from the 
coop job It also expects the vanety of jobs open to handicapped persons 
to be increased as a result of thi^ program. 

The college plans to augment the gfant, for this program vatti ^ands from - 
its general budget and to^support the stufients wnth an»extensive range of 
state-funded handicapped student semces and auxiliary aids budgeted at 
$346,000 in 1981-82. After developini^ some experience and results with 
the program, the college will begin to disseminate information about it m 
journal articles and conference presentations, and wnll' prepare and 
distribute a report on the program at the end of the first year. 

Principal^Contact Person 

Mrs, Karen Tachibana 
Coop Coordinator for Handicapped Students 
Miami-Dade Community College 
11011 S.VV. 104th Street / 
Miami, Florida 33176 . 
(305) 598^1333 
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^niver^y of California, Riverside's Proposal 

The university's Career Planning^ and Placement Center will use th'is 
grant to develop a computerized emplo\*er information^system for the 
use"of Its students and alumni with disabilities The university'will aug- 
ment the grant with its own funds to coyer «iore than one-half the cost of 
develpping the system, and will continue thereafter to maintain and offer 
the ser\'ice in the future 

The computenzed employer information system is intended to provide 
more organised, thorough, and independent ijieans for disabled persons 
to seek and obtam employment as a better alfemative than the universi- 
ty's traditional approach invoKing extensive, yet never fully adequate, 
personal interventions The system will be interactive, and a terminal in- 
corporating several modifications to pvdrcomV limitations of various 
disabilities wiil make tHe ^-stem directly accessible to handicapped 
students The university plans to seek funds to later install a "talking 
terminar' equipped vnth a slave brailler for use by visually impaired 
students. 

The data banks will be built irom many sources, including direct input 
from the Fortune 500 and 1.000 othej^ployers. and will contajn infor- 
mation on work site accessibility, availability of assistive devices, com- 
pliance with Sections 503 and 504 of the Rehabilitation Act. affirmative 
action jj^onnel. and histor>' of hiring handicapged persons, as well'as 
such specific information as* majors recruited. entr>--le>'el jobs, salanes. 
emplpyees who are« university alumni, and current openings. 

The university expects this system-to improve upon its already exten- 
sive effofts and successes in securing emplo>Tnent for its handicapped 
iUudents and graduate*, and believes the system, once developed, can be 
readily adopted elsewhere and operated. inexpensively.^he university 
plans to produce and disseminate a brochure'^he system, to conduct a , 
rigorous evalCiation of the system, and to distriBtite the results, together 
with a final report, directly by mail to membe^ of College Placement 
Council, and at national conferences. 

Principal Contact Person 

Dr. Allene Anderson. Director 
Career Planning and Placement Center 
1 126 L<brar>- South 

Universrty of California. Riverside ^ 

Riverside. California 92521 

(714) 787-8631 , \ 
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Arizona State University - IS.'SQ.SS 

Mesa Community College 24,36,71 

Pima County Community College 22,79 

University of Arizona . . .'. 87 

^ California 

American River College : 25,53 

Cabrillo Community College . . ' 56 

California State Polytechnic University 56 

' California State University, No«thridge 39,56 

Cypress College , . .61 

De Anza College 2,11,61 

El Camino College 6,40,62,105. 

Fresno City College 64^ 

Los Angeles City College 6,69 

* Los AngeTes Harbor College . . . . , 40,69 

Los Angeles Valley College ^ ? . . . j 69 

Modesto Junior College 72 

Mbnterey Pepinsula College 73 

Moorpark College i !'3U3 

Orange Coast College ./ 77 

Pasadena City College \r: 25,36 J8 

San Diego Community College District ^ 28,82 * 

, San Diego Mesa College ^ 82 

San Jose State University H2 

Sonoma State University ^ 83 

University of California, Riverside ^. .29,43,88,1 12,1 17 

University of Cafifomia, Santa Barbara 88 

• Colorado . ^ ^ * 

Colorad^ouSt ate. University 60 

Community College of Denver . ' 11,61,104 

Metropolitan State College 32,47,71 • 

University of Colorado, Boulde^^^ I3,30;35,88 

University of Northern Coloradf ^15.35,50,94 

f 



Note: For alphabetical listing of institutions by name, refer to Appen- } 
dix A / 
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Connecticut 

Northwestern Connecticut Community College 12,77 

University of Connecticut / 39,89 

University of New Haven A 2,92 

District of Columbia * ^ 

American University * . .46,53 

Gallaudet CoUege 17,22,30,37,48!65 

George Washington University 24,30,65 

Florida 

Florida Junior College at Jacksonville .^1,63 

Florida State University ' ' 63 ' 

Miami-Dade Community College 6^0,71,108,116 

Santa Fe Community College 83 * 

Seminole Community C^jjlege ' 31,83 

Tampa Technical Institute . . . ! 17,21, 23!85 

University of Florida : .\ : 89 

Valencia Community College ! 98 

Georgia ^ 

Claytofi Junior College 59 

Columbus College ^. . : , 60 

Floyd Junior College ^ ^ 64 

Hawaii ' ^ 

, Honolulu Community College, University of Hawaii *. 32,66 

Idaho 

Idaho State University ' 3,66 - 

University 9f Idaho ! 89 

Illinois 

Chicago City- Wide College 7,31,57 

Moraine Valley Community College 73 

Northern Illinois University 76 

Parkland College " 78 

Southern Il^nois University at Carbondale 3,9,29,35,84,110 

University of Illinois-Urbana Champaign . . . f 28,89 

Waubopsee Community College 16,47,99 

William Rainey Harper Community C9llege ... 4,100 
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Indiana 

Ball State University 2,46,54,101 

Purdue University Calumet * 42,79 

Iowa 

lo^a StatS University ^ 23,42,46,66 

* * Iowa Western Community College ' 3,31,39,66 

University of Iowa ' 25,39,42,90 

University of Northern Iowa f 13,94 

Kansas 

Fort Hays State University 50,64 

Johnson County.Community College -v. .22,67 

Wichita State University^- : 3,14,25,38,50,99 

KentucKy j 

" University of Kentucky 13,90 

Maryland 

University of Baltimore 24,8;7 

University of Maryland at Baltimore 15,29,90 

Massachusetts 

Boston University 1,10,34,39,45,55,103 

Harvard University 14,&5 

Mount Wachusett Community College . / 24,74 

North Shore Community College 75 

Northeastern University ; 30,42,75 

Northern Essex Community College 76 

University of Massacht^tts-Boston 7,91^ 

Michigan 

Charles Stewart Mott Community College 57 

Macomb County Community College 69 

Madonna College ' 16,50,70 ' 

Northern Michigap University 3,17,25,76 

Minnesota ^ 

Augsburg College * .1,49,54 

Mankato State University .T 70 

St. Mary's Juniof College 21,40,81 

University of Minnesota at Duluth . ! 43,91 

^ yersity of MinnesQtaat Minneapolis/St. Paul 11,25,91 
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Mississippi , 

University of Southern Mississippi ; 13,95 

Missoij^*i ^ s 

Univefsity of Missouri-Columbia /TV V 35,92 

Washington University . . Xr^. . . 17,99 

Nevada 

University of Nevada, Las Vegas .'K . . 92 

Univellity of Nevada, Reno 92 

New Hampisbtre / 

University of New Hampshire 93 

New Jersey 

Brookdale Community College ^ 30,55 

Monmouth College ^. . .72 

Ramapo College of New Jersey 6,42,47,80 

Rider College ' 30 

New York * 

Barnard College * . • 49,55,102 

CityUniversityof New York (CUNY) 39 

CUNY, Bernard Baruch College .\ 21,38,57 

CUNY, Brooklyn College , 33 41 58 

CUNY, College of Staten Island r^. . . 58 

CUNY, Hunter College 58 

" CUNY, Kingsbo'rough- Community College 11,58 

CUNY, La Guardia Community College 59 

CUNY, Queens College s 17,59 

CUNY, Queensborough Community College 5,6,48!59 

Jamestown Community College ^7 

Joseph Bulova School of Watchmaking 20,27,36,67,106 

Long Island University-Brooklyn Center 5,10,29,68,107 

Mari$t College 70 

Nassau CommunityCollege * 74 

«tate University of New York (SUNY) * 

SUNY, Binghamton . . : !....:.. ^ 2^5,84 

SUNY, Buffalo , 4^46.84 

SUNY, Farmingdale " 85 *• 

SUNY, Stonybrook 85 

Tompkins Cortland Community College r 87 
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North CaroUntf 

Central Piedmont Community College . . ? 56 

East Carolina University ^ , 62 

St. Andrews Presbyterian College \ . . 12,28.50,81,109 

Technical College of Alamance . .' ' 86 

"^^brth Dakota ^ 

University of North Dakota !^ 35,93 

Ohio 

Bowling Green State University 55 

Columbus Technical Institute . . . , 60 

Cuyahoga Community College 61 

Kent State IJniversity ^. . . ,42,46.68 

Wright State University .t 14.17.47,100 

Youngstown State University .100 

Oklahoma 

East Central Oklahoma State University 62 

University of Oklahoma at Norman 4.25.38.94 

Oregon 

Lane Community College 68 

T)regon College of Education 3,18.77 

Oregon State University ^^T. 78 

Portland Community College 18.22.79 

Pennsylvania 

Community College of Allegheny County 60 

Community College of Philadelphia 61 

Mount Alo^sius Junior College 73 

Pennsylvani^tate University 12,78 

Temple University 10.24.35.86.111,113 

^ University bf Pennsylvania 21,28,95 

Rhode ^land 

Rhode Island College 80 

- South Carolina 

Erskine College ^.^^ 63 

South Dakota 

National College ! . . . 74 
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Tennestee 

Maryville College 16' 

Vanderbilt University 14,98 

— Aa^ eommunity College 18,54 

Eastfield College 62 

El Paso Community College ' 63 

McLennan Community College 71 

North Texas State University 75 

Tarrant County Junior College (, 18,36,86 . 

Utah / 

Utah State University 38,98 

Virgiiua 

J. Sargeant Reynolds Conmiunity College 67 

^ Washington 

Central Washington University 57 ^ 

Fort Steilacoo'm Conwnunity College . . . , ^ 43,64 " 

Highline Conmiunity College 65 

University of Washington - 95 

.West Virginia 

Salem College ... V. 18,81 

Wisconsin 

Marquette Umversity . . .v. 2,12,70 

Milwaukee Area Technical College 22,72 

North Central Technical Institute ;9,74 

University of Wisconsin-Eau Claire : . . 96 

University of Wisconsin-Green Bay . . 96. 

University of Wisconsin-Madison 13,17,37,% 

University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee % 

University of Wisconsin-Oshkosh 50,97 

University of Wisconsin-Stevens Point 97 

Wyoming , % 

University of Wyoming 97 
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Academy for Educational Development, Ind. 

The Academy, for Educational Development was founded in 1961 to 
help U.S. colleges and universities with long-range plaiming and soluag 
long-range educational, administrative, and financial problems. Tomy, 
the Acad^my^s active not only in higher education, but also in elemen- 
tary and secondary education, in communications as an art and asim iii- 
creasingly important form of technology, in international af^^, in 
studies of tJie human life cycle, in helping to improve the faciliti^of in- 
stitutions that serve the public, in energy conservation and education, 
and in a wide range of projects aimed at finding new ways to encourage 
older people to continue their active participation in American life. 

Services the Academy provides to its clients include: 

• Preparing long-range educational irfans 

• Setting up and evaluating new educational programs 

• Planning and carrying out innovative experiments in the use of 
educational facilities and technologies 

• Conducting workshops on management, instructional technology, 
energy conservation, and other educational concerns 

• Improving educational management \ 

• Improving the process of settling disputes between nations 

••Helping colleges and universities find w^ll-q*ia^ified *administhitors 
and trustees; and managing institution/on animfejun basis 

• Counseling on institutional, organizational, and personnel problems 
in an effort to And better solutions 

• Conducting studies and research on problems of aging, education, 
^, handicapped students, energy conservation, communication, and in- 
ternational development # 

• Planning and administering experimental programs in developing 
' countries 

• Sponsoring conferences on the human life cycle, and publishing the 
^ results. 



The Academy has full-service offices at: 



680 Fifth Avenue 
New Yorii, NY 10019 
(212) 397-0040 



/ 1414 Twenty-second Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20037 
(202) 862-1900 



